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Foreword 


_ Literary chaps who live and work in London are for it again. In a 


recent number of The Twentieth Century, Mr Donald Davie, 
writing from Dublin an article entitled ‘Is There a London Literary 


3 Racket?’, quoted some fairly broad insinuations by a certain Mr 
Geoffrey Wagner about what goes on behind the scenes in the 
_ metropolis. Mr Wagner is bothered by the fact (which appears to 


have bothered one or two more eminent extra-metropolitan critics 


_ before him) that authors are sometimes editors, editors sometimes 


publishers, publishers sometimes broadcasters and reviewer-broad- 
casters sometimes editor-authors as well. Such critics have a fevered 
vision of a city where on the axis between Chelsea and Bloomsbury 
everybody is engaged in mutual back-scratching with a quite reck- 
less hypocrisy. Worse still, all these back-scratchers know one an- 
other by their Christian names and obviously get on well together 
in a highly exclusive world. 

Mr Davie has some sensible remarks to make about Mr Wagner’s 
insinuations, and though he takes the Editor of The London 
Magazine as one example of a frightening concentration of ‘the 
whole business of the production and distribution of literature’, 
dismisses the case (I am relieved to say) before the jury are asked 
to find. Nevertheless, he, like Mr Wagner, is still bothered. A 
‘machinery’ of literary opinion-making has been built up, and 
though the present controllers of the levers are not guilty of mis- 
using it, the existence of the machinery—the BBC, the British 
Council, the literary magazines and weeklies with literary pages— 
constitutes, in his opinion, a ‘terrible threat’. 

Now, with all due respect to Mr Davie, who is a fair-minded as 
well as an intelligent observer, this is moonshine. He paints a grisly 
picture of what would happen if a gang of really unscrupulous 
literary racketeers seized control of this powerful and complex 
‘machinery’. If Britain went Fascist or Communist, this would, of 
course, come true, but anyone who has lived long enough in liter- 
ary London knows that under our present unregimented conditions 
it is fantastic to imagine that such a wholesale putsch could occur. 
In spite of Christian names, cocktail parties and all the rest of it, 
the widest diversity of opinion is often expressed about a particu- 
lar book; and publishers sometimes find critics who are their per- 
sonal friends cruelly attacking their pet books— but remain silent. If, 
instead of a dozen or more places where books are reviewed, there 
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were only one, how infinitely more dangerous it would be; then 
there could be no appeal against the unfavourable (or favourable) 
verdict. The very diversity and complexity of the ‘machinery’ is 
the best guarantee of independent opinion getting through. 

It is clear, however, that some embittered critics will not be 
satisfied with this, are not prepared to trust the fairness and dis- 
interestedness of judgement where friendship is the rule among 
literary people, and do not believe that civilized manners have 
more value than rudeness in such matters. 

What makes the situation acute at the moment, is that it is not 
only the other inhabitants of the British Isles (I mean those who do 
not live in London) who are bothered by what goes on. In an inter- 
view in The Paris Review, Mr William Styron, young American 
novelist of parts, is reported as saying: “Me, I’m a farmer, I don’t 
know no writers. Hate writers. That sort of thing. | think that just 
as in everything else writers can be too cosy and cliquish and end 
up nervous and incestuous and scratching each other’s back. In 
London once I was at a party where everything was so literary and 
famous and intimate that if the place had suddenly been blown up 
by dynamite it would have demolished the flower of British letters’. 
Mr Styron does not say whether this fancy filled him with dismay 
or relief, but he goes on to discover that in France ‘Flaubert and de 
Maupassant, Victor Hugo and de Musset, they didn’t suffer from 
knowing each other’. Turgenev also knew Gogol, apparently with 
Mr Styron’s approval. So it’s poor old London that comes in for the 
kicks again. 

It is high time, therefore, that a new code of rules of literary be- 
haviour was adopted for London. I herewith offer my suggestions. 
One: no author shall be allowed to meet any critic or broadcaster 
at a party more than once a year. Two: it shall be an offence if at 
such a party either side is heard to address the other by a Christian 
name. Three: no publisher shall meet an editor, a critic or a broad- 
caster at all (the question of Christian names therefore does not 
arise). Four: any author who becomes, even in the most indirect or 
temporary way, either editor or publisher, shall forthwith burn all 
his writings. Five: any gathering of more than two persons engaged 
in any of the above-named occupations shall be deemed unlawful 
conspiracy, except as permitted under rule One. Six: if all reviews 
either published or broadcast, of a literary work are favourable, 
this shall be deemed without. further proof to be evidence of con- 
spiracy and punishable as such. 

The gain to literature, if such a code were adopted, is obvious. 

JOHN LEHMANN 
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In this life where no-one lives as themselves 

I found myself moving in a great Forest. All was shadow. 
And I walked deeply: 

no bird song shone, no footstep 

made a quiet beat on the forest drum. 

In the lining of the leaves 

no light was torn; above, no face of sky 

shaped by the parted boughs looked down on mine. 
And I walked deeply 

without laughter or fears. And I walked deeply. 
Mind or spirit in me saw the still roots 

as deep under the trees as their branches were high. 
And I walked deeply, 

singing in the double-depth Forest 

which was visible and invisible 

happy in the way no human man should be happy 

in silence, alone, and in shadow. 

I was like the heart of a dead man 

singing in the grave, to be buried forever. 

And I walked deeply in the Forest, when suddenly 
there was a stone man with fresh white honeysuckle 
crowning its blindness; and its eyes were stone 
without flinching. And I stopped, for here was the effigy 
of my joy: holy stone and white scent 

linked to me, sightless, until the bald eyes 

glared into tears, and the tears fell over the face 
flashing like harp-strings . . . 

a wild ancient air poured out close by me. 

And I wept deeply, nor sang for the leaves sang so loudly. 
And I wept deeply. And I weep always. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE 


The Stranger 


EE 


NORAH, a dark child of about thirteen, with grey eyes, is sitting at 
the piano playing over—none too well—the opening bars of ‘When 
Other Lips’. 

Norah (To herself, after a mistake.) Oh! dash! (She bangs with both 
hands upon the keys and begins again. HER MOTHER enters 
the room—a woman in her early thirties, with dark brown 
hair and eyes, now restrained, though ‘still waters run deep’, 
and devoted to her daughter. She is breathless, but habitually 
speaks in a sensitive musical voice, rapidly and impulsively.) 

Mother Where have you been, Norah? When did you come in? You 
are nearly three quarters of an hour late. I have been wan- 
dering about everywhere—to meet you. And since that poor 
child . . . those wretched motor cars. You are so heedless— 
in everything. 

Norah I’m sorry, Mother. Truly. But I hadn’t any more pennies to 
pay the tram fare. 

Mother I remember giving you the fare this morning. 

Norah Yes, but I mean back, Mother. 

Mother Back from where? 

Norah I don’t see why you should be so cross about it. I just went 
... I was carried on too far. 

Mother Too far? What can you mean? In the tram? What were you 
doing? Learning a lesson? How can you have been so foolish 
—so absent-minded? 

Norah I’m sorry, Mother. We got right up to Beulah Road before I 
realized. (Scornfully.) Learning a lesson! Of course not. It 
was... (falters)—I shouldn’t have told you if you hadn’t 
made such a fuss about it—I was talking to someone. 

Mother ‘Talking to someone’? Who? A friend? But didn’t she tell 
you that you had gone beyond the stopping place? What 
about? 
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Norah (Softly picking out again the opening bars of the song.) It 
wasn’t a ‘she’, Mother. It was a man. 

Mother (Alarmed.) A man? Who? What kind of man? 

Norah A stranger, Mother. Kind of man?—a gentleman. 

Mother Look, Norah. Have I never told you that it is never advisable 
to talk to any stranger, and particularly. . . . lt doesn’t matter 
a bit—man or woman. What should anyone want to talk to 
a schoolgirl for? 

Norah (A little sulkily.) I don’t see why not to a schoolgirl. After 
all, I’m not a child. Besides, I didn’t talk to him; he talked 
to me. 

Mother I didn’t say you were a child. I thought you had better sense. 
‘Talked to me’: you know that’s merely quibbling. What did 
he talk to you about? What was he like? Have you seen him 
before? 

Norah Oh, Mother! All those questions. I don’t think I’ve ever seen 
him before, and yet—I don’t know how to describe the feel- 
ing. How can one tell, for certain? I may have. He wanted 
to pay my fare back, but I wouldn’t let him. 

Mother Of course not. Did he get out, or... 

Norah When I did? Yes, I should think he walked about one lamp- 
post with me. Then he went on the other way. 

Mother | asked you what he talked to you about. You say he was a 
gentleman? How could he, in that case. . . . What was he 
like? 

Norah As if I didn’t know a gentleman by this time! He was dark— 
very dark, except his eyes. He had blue eyes. And no one 
could possibly have been nicer, more polite I mean. I’m sure 
you'd agree, Mother, he was very good-looking. 

Mother Very good-looking! Good heavens, child! What have good 
looks to do with it? 

Norah (Stubbornly.) I didn’t say they had, Mother. But it wasn’t so 
much his face as his voice. I remember Daddie once saying 
that you can tell a person’s character better by that than by 
anything. Whether, I mean, one’s telling the truth or not. I 
don’t think he was quite English. 

Mother Really, Norah! You are being purposely provoking, just 
keeping everything back. Why didn’t you say at once he was 
a foreigner. If only I had gone that way to meet you. It 
never even occurred to me, though I knew you had left the 
School, because I telephoned. And what might not have be- 
come of you? You might have had a bad accident, been 
killed, for all I knew. Oh, Norah! 
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But even if I had, I don’t see why it must have been my 
fault. Besides, then, you might not have heard yet. And he 
wasn't a foreigner. All I meant was that he didn’t speak— 
well, just like most people. It was a little like Miss O’Reilly’s 
brother, the gym mistress. (There is a pause, and Norah 
begins faintly strumming her tune again.) 


Mother (In a low, tense voice.) Miss O'Reilly? She’s Irish, isn’t she? 


Do you mean...? (Angrily.) Will you please stop strumming 
that silly sentimental song and turn your face to me. I don’t 
want to be hasty, and I’m not hurt in any way. But you keep 
on evading my questions. What did this stranger talk to you 
about? 


Norah I hope you don’t mean that because my back was turned I 


Mother 


was telling lies. I wouldn’t tell lies with my back turned, 
anyhow. And you didn’t say it was a silly song when we 
heard it the other day; I saw you listening. ‘Talk to me?’ The 
stranger in the tram? I’m sure, for one thing, he wouldn’t 
have at all—if he had known this would happen. How silly 
it all is! A book slipped off my lap, my French book, and he 
picked it up and smiled at me. He came in immediately after 
me. He said it was a lovely day. And so it was, Mother; look 
at the sun! I saw the first May tree in bloom this morning: 
and you could hear the birds, the thrushes, even in the tram. 
I agree, Mother, he did stare rather. But not a bit in a horrid 
way. And then | thought he wasn’t going to say anything 
more. And, well, I was sorry. But at last he turned back 
from looking out at the driver and asked me what School I 
came from. 

Oh! Norah, how can you have been so foolish—so, so un- 
wise! 


Norah You won't let me go on. Of course I told him the School. 


Mother 
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Why, the letters are on my hat. And then he asked me if | 
was going home, and how old I was, and when my birth- 
day was. Perhaps he’ll send me a lovely present. Wouldn't 
that be fun? You’d choose a doll for your little girl! Oh, do 
be a sport, Muzzie dear. sad 
(In rapid anxious tones.) Listen, darling. Please don’t joke 
and be silly. If you had had my ex— —if you knew what I 
know of the world, you'd realize I had cause for being un- 
easy, anxious. It’s because you are not a child, and so trust- 
ful and impulsive, and just follow your heart and not your 
head. And I don’t mean that you shouldn’t, but... . What 
did he say then? 
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Norah He looked at me for a moment or two and then he asked 
where | lived. 

Mother And you told him? 

Norah Well, I did wonder a little at that. Then I remembered that 
after all he only had to follow me to find out. Besides, as I 
keep on saying, I knew he was just—just being kind. And 
after that, well, we just talked—almost as if we were old 
friends. He asked me what I wanted to do when I left 
School, and whether I should be able to. He said, “You look 
very happy. Are you?’ That was rather queer, wasn’t it? Of 
course I’m happy — generally. 

Mother Follow you! Kind! Happy! I can’t think what girls you can 
have been mixing with— putting things into your head like 
that. And now you are turning your back again. I’m dread- 
fully tired, I must sit down and rest a minute. 

Norah I was only looking in the glass, Mummie, dear! And you 
do that yourself, don’t you, sometimes? I’ve watched you. 
You purse your lips like this, and turn your chin on one 
side. And J think you look adorable. It’s just then, if I was a 
man, I'd fall in love with you! And I suppose you'll think it’s 
only horrid conceit or something if — well, do dark hair and 
blue-grey eyes—like, like mine—often go together? Miss 
O’Reilly has greenish eyes. Your eyes, Mother, are brown— 
(fondly) like pansies. There, don’t let’s say anything more. 
Please. 

Mother I’m asking you to be serious, Norah. I don’t like this man. 
He can’t have been a gentleman. Did you tell him your 
name? Surely you must have known. . .. And you confided 
in him—a perfect stranger—that you were happy? And 
what have eyes and hair to do with that? 

Norah Yes, I did. You wouldn’t wish me to have told a fib about 
that, surely. I wanted to ask him his name. That would have 
been only fair. But I didn’t like to. 

Mother (Swiftly.) Then he did ask you yours? What did you say? 

Norah You just go on telling me what he said to me! And he didn’t 
ask me my name, either. He guessed it—or saw it on my 
book. That was the only other curious little thing. Because 
I don’t think — now I mean —that at first he wanted to know 
anything about me! But about another girl! 

Mother (Momentarily relieved.) Oh! Another girl. Who? 

Norah Quite at the beginning, he asked me if I had a school-fellow 
named Willing. He said he had an old friend who lived about 
here who had a daughter, that this was his friend’s name, 
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and he thought that perhaps. .. . 

Mother Willing! You're absolutely sure that he said Willing? 

Norah Why, of course! And I said what a very curious thing it was 
that he should have asked me that. 

Mother (Hardly audible.) Why ‘curious’? 

Norah He smiled at me. And | said it was because that name was 
once. ... 

Mother (Prompting her.) That name was once... ? 

Norah Oh, Mother, how can you be so slow? That it was once your 
name. And I do think, considering how kind and how nice he 
was and interested, almost as if I was grown-up, I mean: I 
don’t see why you should judge him—or me—like that. I 
wouldn’t have dreamed of talking to him— because of what 
you once said —if he had been horrid or nosy or silly —that 
kind of thing. But he wasn’t. I liked him. I hoped then I 
might see him again. But, now, how can I, after what you 
have said? Why, I wouldn’t be as suspicious and stand- 
offish as that even to the Conductor. I suppose, I mustn’t, in 
future, say ‘Good morning’ even to him. 

Mother Norah,I want you to be—I can’t quite say what I mean—but 
I want you always to realize that I never tell you what to do 
or what not to do unless I think — know it’s best. There are— 
dangers; even when everything . . . ourselves as well as 
others. And though a supreme, a priceless blessing may... . 
You see, life leads on and on, but there is always the past. 
You can never, never, root out that. Never know when it 
may not rise up again out of—out of its ashes. I am sure, 
now, from what you have told me, that, that—this stranger 
hadn’t any —any designs; nothing like that. Still, I want you 
to promise that, for a few days at any rate, you'll come 
home another way. It will only mean your being a little 
later, and the walk will do you good. (Gropingly—as if 
against her will.) You say you liked him? Why? His voice? 
How did he look? (Anxiously.) Did he, did he say that he 
might be coming to see you? No, of course not. 

Norah Coming to see me? Mother, how silly! We just talked of any- 
thing and everything else that came into our heads after 
that. At least I did. 

Mother After what? 

Norah After I had told him how odd it was he should have an old 
friend living about here called Willing —I mean, that it was 
your name. 

Mother And what did he say then? 
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Norah Nothing. Not at first. He looked at me as though he were 
waiting for me to go on. Then he turned away and then 
smiled at me again, as if we were old friends. And that is 
true, Mother, isn’t it? 1 mean, some people—strangers— you 
seem to know almost at once, don’t you? But I don’t think it 
means past lives, do you? That was what I felt. And Daddy 

I’m sure. .... 

Mother Daddy? What has Daddy to do with this? I can’t imagine 
what he would say if he knew of it. You must promise, me, 
Norah—on no account—to tell him even a syllable of what 
you have.confided in me. He’d never have a happy moment 
again if he felt that. .. . You promise? 

Norah If you ask. Of course, Mother. 

Mother You say he, this stranger—looked well? Did he, did he seem 
happy, too? 

Norah Oh, Mother! He looked very well; and I believe if you and | 
had been together, and he’d begun to talk to us, we'd have 
laughed over it just like two cats. You would have loved it. 
And then it would have been our little secret! But I 
wouldn’t say he had always been happy. When he asked 
about my childhood and, and the future, he looked almost 
as if he were homesick— well, you know what I mean— 
envious. I don’t think, although there was a ring on his 
finger, that he was married. I don’t think so. 

(A little bell sounds.) 

Mother That’s luncheon —the second time. 

Norah You won't say anything to Miss Pearce, Mother, will you? 
I do wish you hadn't telephoned. 

Mother No, I promise. He asked, you say, if I was happy? Didn’t 
that strike you as curious? 

Norah {didn’t say so. But he did. Not so very curious. He was telling 
me about his having been abroad, and how gay and cheerful 
the people are. And you see, if, at the beginning I had told 
you what he said last—though you wouldn’t give me a 
chance — you would have seen there couldn’t have been any- 
thing silly or wrong in my talking to him. You know how 
fond I am of Daddy, but I do sometimes find it very hard— 
well, to say all that I mean, everything. I think he is always 
interested and yet . . . well, I’m sure he doesn’t understand 
me, not quite as you do, you dear sweet thing, He listened 
—as if even a schoolgirl. ... Oh, Mother, do cheer up. I do 
wish you didn’t look so pale and tired and and troubled 
about this. There isn’t the very least need to. And you know 
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I’m sorry. 
Yes. But you mustn’t, dearest, think like that about your 


father. He loves you—just as—as I do. But he—the stranger, 
what did he say ‘last’? 


Norah Why, he stayed silent a moment, and then he said, ‘Perhaps 


it would be as well to mention to your Mother that we’ve 
had this little talk. Especially as you have gone on too far 
with me. She may be anxious about you. Tell her that I have 
been away from England a long time and shall be leaving 
again soon. Say what a pleasure it has been to talk to you’ — 
to me, Mother. ‘She will understand.’ Those were his very 
words. And I suppose J must have looked a little anxious, 
too. ‘Like Mother, like Daughter’, he said, and smiled again. 
And we stood there under the Chestnut tree by Dr 
Symmons’s; and we shook hands and said ‘Good-bye’, And I 
don’t think he wanted to—not for always. And after a little 
I looked back, and he was looking back; and we waved to 
one another. I am perfectly certain, Mother dear, you’d have 
liked him—immensely. But—well—I don’t believe, some- 
how, I shall ever see him again. 

No? 


Norah No, Mother. 


Mother 


Norah, my precious, precious. Don’t look at me like that! 
You know I would never, never deny you a real friend. 
Never. It was—kind of him to send me such a message. I am 
glad now that you were outspoken, and just your own 
natural, impulsive self. It was only that at first I was a little 
frightened, alarmed. . .. My precious and precious! All these 
years! Why, you are crying, silly; and—and so am I. God 
bless you. I must run upstairs a moment. What will Jessie 
think of us! (Speaking with extreme difficulty.) I won’t—I 
won't be long. 


After a few moments’ pause, Norah begins to play with one finger 
the last four bars of the air of the song. 
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So many mockers of the doctrine 
Turn away, try not to hear 

The antinomian butchers 

In the grape-vine of ideas. 

It is we who observe who suffer, 
We who confide who lie... . 


They are pulling and snapping 

The disordered vine-limbs, Dionysus, 

The body of our body once divine, 

Replacing the coveted order of desire 

With all the lumber love can leave, 

A star entombed in flesh, 

In some ghostly bedroom rented for a night. 


* * * 


Connive, Connive, 

For the great wheel is turning 

Under the politics of the hive. 

Connive, for everywhere 

Hermits and patron-saints 

On the great star-wheel crucified 

Pinned out lie burning, burning, 

And life is being delivered to the half-alive. 


* * * 

Old cock-pheasants when you hit one 
Lumber and burst upon the ground, 
The body’s plump contraption splits 
Their lagging rainbow into bits. 
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So marriage can, by ripeness bound, 
From over-ripeness qualify 

To sick detachment in the mind— 
Dreams bursting at the seams to die 
By colder coitus in the mind of God, 
Stitches ripped up which used to hold 
The modern heart from growing cold. 


Now logic founders, speech begins. 
Symbols sketch a swaying bridge 
Between the states at peace or war, 
Athens or Sparta fighting for 

What foolish head or fond heart wins. 


Much later will the lover coax 

Out of the bestiary of his heart 

The little hairy sexer, Pan, 

The turning-point — pure laughter, 

To make the reckoning round and full 
If Jill comes tumbling after. 

He lies in his love in shadowless content 
As tongue in mouth, as poems in a skull. 


* * a 


Dear, behind the savage estuaries 

Of sleep or waking, in the acts 

Which dream themselves and make, 
Swollen under luminol, responsibilities 
Which no-one else can take, 

I watch the faultless measure of your dying 
Into an unknown misused animal 

Held by the ropes and drugs; the puny 
Recipe society proposes when machines 
Break down. Love was our machine. 


And through each false connection | 
So clearly pierce to reach the God 
Infecting this machine, not ours but by 
Compulsion of the city and the times; 
A God forgetting slowly how to feel: 
A broken sex which, lying to itself, 
Could never hope to heal. 
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It was so-simple to observe the liars, 

The one impaled, and lying like a log, ; 
The other at some fountain-nipple drinking 
His art from the whole world, helplessly 
Disbanding reason like a thirsty dog. 


* * * 


Imagine we are the living who inhabit 
Freezing offices in a winter town, 

Who daily founder deeper in 

Our self-disdain being mirrored in 

Each others’ complicated ways of dying. 


Here neither brick nor glass can warm 
The sanitary dust of central heating, 
And the damp air like a poultice wets 
The fears of living thought begets. 


Here we feed, as prisoners feed, spiders 
Important to the reason as Bruce’s was; 
Huge sprawling emotions kept in bottles 
Below the civil surface of the mind, 
That snap and sway upon the webs 

Of tearless resignation bought with sleep. 


Some few have what I have: 

Silent gold pressure of eyes 

Belonging to one deeply hurt, deeply aware. 
Truly though we never speak 

The past has marked us each 

In different lives contending for each other: 
We bear like ancient marble well-heads 
Marks of the ropes they lowered in us, 


Telling of the concerns of time, 
The knife of feeling in the art of love. 
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Miss Wimpole—1 
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became stage-struck at an abnormally early age: I couldn’t, } 
suppose, have been much more than five when the idea of ‘the 
theatre’ began to haunt my dreams and my waking phantasies 
with visions of an unattainable—and a rather unholy —delight. Un- 
attainable, because I had never yet been taken to a play, and was 
given to understand that theatre-going was an almost exclusively 
grown-up activity; unholy, because I had formed the impression that 
the theatre was, by its very nature, a profoundly immoral institu- 
tion. (This aura of wickedness derived, I suppose, from my nurse 
who, being a Strict Baptist, had been brought up to believe that play- 
houses were Sinks of Iniquity.) I possessed a model theatre, which 
kept me happily occupied for hours at a time; but my soul yearned 
for wider prospects, and, whenever the opportunity occurred, I 
would study, with an obsessional interest, the posters advertising the 
Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone. Sometimes, indeed, our expedi- 
tions into the town would take us past the theatre itself; and the 
sight of that imposing facade, with its domed roof, its pillars and its 
high glass doors, would fill me with such an agony of frustrated 
desire that I could only with difficulty be dragged away. 

My first theatrical experience was, in fact, a school production of 
A Midsummer-night’s Dream: it hardly counted, I felt, as a ‘real’ 
play, but it did serve effectually to whet my appetite for future de- 
lights. Meanwhile, I consoled myself with my toy theatre and, on 
very special and ceremonial occasions, with a small, very primitive 
and malodorous magic lantern. 

This latter, though a poor substitute for the Pleasure Gardens 
Theatre, had for me a glamour all its own; indeed, it would be almost 
true to say that I'was screen-struck before I was stage-struck. Not, of 
course, that I had ever been taken to a real cinema—for cinemas, 
even more than theatres, were a prerogative of the grown-ups, and 
were, moreover, in those days (at any rate in middle-class circles), 
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universally believed to beinfested with fleas and worse. No; my ad- 
diction to the silver screen was limited to those infrequent oc- 
casions when, as a special treat, I was allowed to Have the Magic 
Lantern. 

In those days, I suppose, it must have seemed to me quite literally a 
thing of magic. I was always extremely slow to grasp the workings of 
any mechanical contrivance, and I was quite content to accept the 
magic lantern as something purely supernatural, like the annual 
visits of Father Christmas, in whom I still half-believed. The whole 
ritual seemed, indeed, from start to finish, to be steeped in the 
blackest magic: the darkened room, the flickering light upon the 
‘screen’ (a table-cloth draped over a picture-frame), the warm sooty 
reek of the oil-lamp in the projector. . . . Usually, the entertainment 
would be limited to ordinary lantern-slides—little strips of glass 
which one pushed (often upside-down, if one wasn’t careful) into a 
slot in front of the lantern; these, in themselves, tended to be on the 
dull side—pictures of animals, or views of well-known places, 
crudely executed in violent primary colours: On exceptionally 
grand occasions, however (usually on my birthday, or when other 
children had come to tea), these rather unexciting ‘stills’ would be 
replaced by moving pictures—tiny celluloid films, revolving upon 
two reels, and worked by a handle at the side of the projector. 

That these ‘movies’ were shown so infrequently was due chiefly, I 
think, to my mother’s almost pathological fear of fire. She would 
relate the most horrifying stories of children’s parties at which, so I 
gathered, it was quite a common occurrence for ‘little-girls-in-mus- 
lin-dresses’ to be burnt to death in a matter of seconds, owing to the 
lethal properties of something (or somebody) referred to, darkly, as 
the ‘Sell-You-Lloyd’. I was not quite sure of what this monstrous 
entity consisted: but it acquired for me a quality of Gothic horror 
peculiarly appropriate to the darkened, mysterious atmosphere in 
which these sessions took place; and the excitement which I derived 
from the movies would be heightened to an almost intolerable pitch 
by the thought that, at any moment, the whole infernal machine 
might explode with a deafening report and envelop the room in 
sheets of flame—in which, of course, any little-girls-in-muslin- 
dresses who happened to be present would perish in indescribable 
agonies. 

Since I was not a little girl, and since my dresses were not made of 
muslin, I had no fear, myself, of being involved in these threatened 
holocausts; none the less, I was kept at a safe distance from the 
smoking, whirring machine in which lurked, presumably, the ter- 
rible Demon Celluloid. Two people only were allowed (when it was 
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a question of showing the moving pictures) to operate the dread 
machine—my father and my elder brother, Cecil. The whole ritual 
had to be conducted with infinite care and a scrupulous attention to 
detail; but the expected disaster never did, in fact, occur, and I ac- 
quired in due course such confidence in my father’s or my brother’s 
aptitude for propitiating the demon, that I was able to surrender my- 


“self, at last, to the undiluted pleasure of watching the films them- 


selves. 

If the ordinary, crudely-coloured slides had been fraught with 
magic, those moving images, cast so vividly upon the bright-lit 
screen, represented for me the ultimate triumph of the hermetic art: 
a perilous evocation of the Powers of Darkness only possible for such 
illuminati as my father and brother, who, for that matter, appeared 
to take such daemonic manifestations very much as a matter of 
course. Watching the incomprehensible antics of those mysterious 
‘familiars’, I would be overcome by a pleasure so acute as to be al- 
most unbearable: more intense by far than any I have since derived 
from the masterpieces of M. Eisenstein or of Mr Carol Reed. I felt, I 
think, in some way inextricably involved in what was taking place 
upon the screen: the bright, crude figures seemed a part of my very 
self, projections of my secret phantasies which were now, for the 
first time, made manifest, in visible form, before my waking eyes. 

But such pleasures, delightful though they were, could never be 
more than a poor compensation for the real thing. Nothing would 
satisfy me, ultimately, but to go to a Real Play at the Pleasure 
Gardens Theatre; and at long last—shortly after my sixth birthday 
—I was taken to a matinée of Peter Pan. 

The choice was inevitable: straight plays, as I knew, were only for 
grown-ups, while musical comedies and revues—and even the an- 
nual pantomime—were considered by my parents to be ‘vulgar’ if 
not downright improper. I would have liked, if the truth were told, 
to go to something rather more grown-up than Peter Pan; however, I 
was in no mood to carp, and was glad enough to have gained the 
entrée, at last, to that Temple of Iniquity in Bouverie Road West. 

All the same, I was sadly disappointed by my first ‘theatre’. True, 
I was sufficiently impressed by the place itself—the red plush and 
tarnished gilt seemed wholly appropriate to the Sink of Iniquity 
which I supposed it to be; but the performance itself by no means 
came up to my expectations. As the young Proust strove in vain to 
see La Berma through the transfiguring eye of a Bergotte, so now did 
I try my utmost to make Peter and Wendy and Mrs Darling corres- 
pond to my preconceived idea of what actors (and more particularly 
actresses) should be like. But it was no good: these were not the 
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bedizened, Babylonish cteatures proper to such a haunt of vice— 
they were just ordinary people, not so very unlike my own family, 
though they did (or so it seemed to me) speak in rather silly and af- 
fected voices. I was suitably thrilled by the flying act—though I 
knew, of course, that it was ‘all done by wires’; as for Captain Hook, 
he both alarmed and fascinated me, but not much more than one of 
my uncles, who was in the Army, and with whom I had a somewhat 
similar kind of love-hate relationship. 

As it happened, Peter Pan was my nurse’s first theatre too; and she 
must, I think, have been somewhat surprised—and perhaps, as I 
was, just a little disappointed —to find that, despite its red plush and 
its general air of rather immoral luxury, the Pleasure Gardens 
Theatre was not (or at any rate not visibly) in the very least in- 
iquitous. The stalls and dress-circle, in any case, were full of child- 
ren, accompanied by their parents, aunts and nurses; nothing could 
have been more respectable, nor, alas, more unlike what I had ex- 
pected. . . . Nevertheless, I gloated upon that matinée for weeks 
afterwards—transforming it, in. retrospective phantasy, into the 
glamorous and sophisticated occasion which I felt that it ought to 
have been. Peter Pan had been a disappointment; but the world of 
‘The Theatre’ itself had lost none of its power to enthrall me, and I 
longed for the day—alas, impossibly distant— when I should find 
myself, once again, wriggling with an intolerable anxiety in my 
plush seat in the dress-circle, and watching the gold-tasselled fringe 
of the curtain quivering in the sudden, apocalyptic blaze of the 
footlights. 

As it happened, I was taken to the theatre again only a few months 
later —not, alas, to a play, but (somewhat improbably, considering 
my age) to hear a religious address by Mr Carlile, the famous Bap- 
tist preacher, for whom my nurse had a great admiration. Not sur- 
prisingly, I found the prospect rather a bore; and I resented the fact 
that I should be taken to the theatre on what I considered to be false 
pretences. The play that week happened to be Brieux’s Damaged 
Goods which, at that time (it was during the first war), was being 
toured for propaganda purposes. The posters advertised it as being 
for “Adults Only’; plainly I could never hope to be taken to it; yet I 
cherished a secret and inadmissible hope that the actors would some- 
how contrive to make, a mistake, and appear upon the stage in the 
place of Mr Carlile. Alas! my hope was to be disappointed: when we 
entered the theatre, the curtain was already raised; the backcloth 
represented a wood—not unlike that ‘Wood near Athens’ which | 
remembered from the school production of the Dream. . . . Up till 
the last minute I continued to hope: perhaps, even yet, some de- 
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_ lightful and scandalous mistake might occur— perhaps we had come 
_ on the wrong day, or perhaps Mr Carlile had changed his mind, or 
been taken ill. I waited in a tremor of excitement, expecting every 
moment to see a troupe of naked and iniquitous actresses trip on to 
_ the stage. . . . Presently the side-curtains bulged and parted, and a 
_ gentleman in a frock-coat stepped out in front of the footlights; he 
was followed by another gentleman—tall, grey-haired, his face dis- 
figured by the scars of smallpox. . . . My heart sank: for I had im- 
mediately recognized this second gentleman, and knew him to be 
none other than Mr Carlile—who, alas, must have remembered his 
appointment after all. Soon he took up his position at the lectern 
and began his speech. | listened, with an excruciating boredom, as his 
resonant voice rolled out the incomprehensible words; perhaps a 
faint hope lingered, even yet, at the back of my mind, that some stray 
actress might appear suddenly from the wings. . . . The speech con- 
" tinued for what seemed hours; no actresses appeared; and at last we 
left the theatre — streaming out through the bright-lit foyer, placard- 
ed with exciting notices of Damaged Goods and photographs of the 
actors. 

Years later, at Bedales, I read Brieux’s play: vaguely hoping, per- 
haps, even then, for some entrancing revelation of iniquity. Not 
surprisingly, I was disappointed: the play seemed to me extremely 
flat and tedious— almost, in fact (though not quite), as boring as Mr 
Carlile himself. As I read it, I was haunted by a curious sense of de- 
privation: surely, I thought, one of the scenes must be laid in a wood 
—for had not the stage been set for a woodland scene on the oc- 
casion of Mr Carlile’s lecture? But no; the action of Les Avariés ap- 
peared to be confined entirely to doctors’ consulting rooms and 
stuffy middle-class salons in Paris. The woodland set so consider- 
ately (if unsuitably) provided for Mr Carlile must, I reluctantly con- 
cluded, have been a ‘stock’ backcloth, the property of the Pleasure 
Gardens Theatre. My opinion of Brieux, as a dramatist, slumped 
abruptly; and indeed I have never, from that day to this, attempted to 
read him again. 

It was at about the time of Mr Carlile’s lecture that Miss Wimpole 
impinged—and I think ‘impinge’ is the mot juste—upon my life. 
My second visit to the theatre, though in itself a disappointment, 
had had the effect, none the less, of inflaming my passion for the 
drama; perhaps if I had been less stage-struck at the time, I might 
have been less impressed by Miss Wimpole; as things were, I was 
ripe—and indeed over-ripe—for her advent, and it was hardly sur- 
prising that I should fall an easy victim to her somewhat dubious 
charms. 
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For Miss Wimpole, unbelievably, was an Actress— or, at any rate, 
she had been (as my family preferred to describe it) ‘connected with 
the stage’. .. . Not in the ordinary way, of course. . . . Quite a 
lady. ... A very respectable company — Shakespeare, you know... . 
So much I gathered from the grown-ups’ chatter after her first visit. 
I could hardly believe my ears: was it possible that I had been sitting 
at the same table, that very afternoon at tea-time, with a Real 
Actress? 

Miss Wimpole had, it seemed, been introduced to my family under 
the most respectable auspices: my father, at this time, had developed 
a mild interest in theosophy, and had encountered Miss Wimpole at 
Adyar, the local headquarters of the cult, where he had been pre- 
sented to her by none other than Dr Percy Lewis, our family doctor, 
whose approval was considered to be a more than sufficient guar- 
antee of her moral character. Alas for Dr Lewis— Miss Wimpole was 
to prove, at a later date, to be distinctly less respectable than he had 
innocently supposed. For a few months, however, she remained on 
very friendly terms with my family, and was a frequent visitor to 
the house. 

From the first, there was—as I gathered by judicious eavesdrop- 
ping—something a little unusual, a little ‘odd’ about her. Quite 
‘nice’, of course; nothing that one could really take exception to; but 
queer, you know—not quite like other people. . . . Of course (said 
the grown-ups) she was Clever: that would account for a good deal, 
quite apart from her connection with the stage; one expected 
‘clever’ women to be a little unusual. . . . The next time Miss Wim- 
pole came to tea I took more careful note of her. There was, cer- 
tainly, something peculiar about her appearance: her cheeks and 
lips, for instance, were very much pinker than those of most ladies 
I knew. Also her clothes seemed to me unusually smart, and she 
smelt very strongly of scent. I was puzzled, too, by the fact that, al- 
though she seemed to be quite old, she behaved as though she were a 
young girl of about the same age as my sister. On the whole I liked 
her, though I found her a trifle embarrassing; the mere fact that she 
had been an Actress (though also, incongruously, a Lady) was more 
than enough to prejudice me strongly in her favour. I should have 
liked to ask her whether she had ever acted in Damaged Goods, but | 
felt obscurely that this would not, in the circumstances, have been 
altogether tactful. 

Miss Wimpole was not only Clever—she was also (as 
discovered) Artistic. My father, tolerant on the vite of | een 
idiosyncrasies, had no rooted objection to this particular one; pro- 
vided that Art was confined to pictures, he positively enjoyed talk- 
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6 ing about it, and derived, indeed, a considerable satisfaction from 


exposing Miss Wimpole’s ignorance of the Barbizon school, whose 
work he particularly admired. Only when the subject of music was 
broached did he show any marked distaste for Miss Wimpole’s 
artistic pretensions; for the only composer whose works he really 
enjoyed was Wagner, and Wagner, according to Miss Wimpole, was 


‘simply not a composer at all. 


‘But the man’s a barbarian!’ she would exclaim, throwing up her 
hands in horror. ‘Chopin, yes—he is exquisite’ (she pronounced it 
like that) — ‘and Debussy —so delicate, so subtle! Mais ce Wagner— 
ah, ¢a non’ (Miss Wimpole had a way of thus dropping, impres- 
sively, into French), ‘¢a c’est vraiment un peu trop!’ 

The ballet, too, was a topic which Miss Wimpole, had she pos- 
sessed more native discretion, might well have avoided in our family 
circle. But discretion was not one of the qualities in which she ex- 
celled. 

“You haven’t seen Pavlova?’ she would shriek, with an exaggerated 
horror (she pronounced the dancer’s name—as most people did in 
those days— with the accent on the second syllable). ‘But my friend, 
you are missing the greatest artistic treat of the century. Do you 
know what a friend of mine—a very dear friend—said to me of 
Mme. Pavlova?’ (Miss Wimpole, by her emphasis upon the word 
‘dear’, contrived to invest her friend with all the attributes of a pas- 
sionate—though of course continent and perfectly ‘respectable’ — 
lover.) ‘He said “Eulalia” ’—for this, improbably enough, was Miss 
Wimpole’s Christian name—‘ “Eulalia”, he said, it is absolutely 
necessary that you see Pavlova—she is Art let loose.’ 

This alarming statement flabbergasted my family, as well it might; 
in my own mind it evoked the disquieting image of a bejewelled and 
half-naked actress (who was doubtless no better than she should be) 
leaping suddenly from a picture-frame and waltzing, with a shame- 
less abandon, round the dining-room table. 

I realized, I think, even then, that Miss Wimpole was accorded 
special privileges by my family: nobody else would have been al- 
lowed to talk like that and get away with it. My father, for one, 
hated pretentiousness in any form (‘the really well-dressed man is 
always the least conspicuous’); but Miss Wimple, it seemed —for 
the time being, at any rate—could do no wrong. I had noticed the 
same kind of thing happening before: there had been Mr Watkins, 
the artist, for instance, and that queer Miss Shute, who sang— 
people whom one would have supposed to be totally incongruous 
in our conventional and rather Philistine social ambience; yet for 
so long as my father approved of them, they could behave as oddly 
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and outrageously as they pleased. And then, all of a sudden, they 
would cease to come to the house, and, if their names were men- 
tioned, my father would look displeased, and abruptly change the 
subject. One gathered that they were not, after all, quite the sort of 
people one wanted to know. . . . Dark hints would be dropped in 
undertones: Mrs So-and-so, it seemed, had met Mr Watkins in 
Florence, and it was said. .. . Oh yes, it was common talk among the 
English colony. . . . Why, the wretched woman had actually ad- 
mitted it, quite openly. . .. And that poor Miss Shute—so talented — 
one feels quite sorry for her. . .. Oh no, no doubt at all—Mrs Belling- 
ham actually saw her, coming out of the bar at the Red Lion.... 
Such a pity—but of course, after that, one can hardly have her to 
the house, can one? 

Accustomed to such abrupt—and to me largely inexplicable— 
falls from grace, I was convinced that, sooner or later, Miss Wim- 
pole’s turn would come. Nor, as events were shortly to prove, was I 
mistaken; but for the present she remained in high favour, and soon 
formed the habit of coming to tea with us regularly every Sunday. 
So high did her reputation stand, at this period, that her wildest ec- 
centricities would, I feel certain, have been condoned and even en- 
couraged—she might, if she had happened to feel like it, have 
danced the can-can in the middle of the drawing-room floor without 
any of us turning a hair. . .. Fortunately we were spared the can-can 
but Miss Wimpole was not one to hide her light under a bushel, and 
it was not long before we were treated to another—and hardly less 
embarrassing — manifestation of her histrionic genius. 

In those days it was still the custom for young ladies—and ladies 
not so young— who neither sang nor played the piano, to entertain 
the company with what were known, comprehensively, as ‘recita- 
tions’. These consisted usually of sentimental or humorous verses by 
such poets as A.L.O.E. or Mrs Hemans, or of such popular favourites 
as The Burial of Sir John Moore or The Leak in the Dyke. Miss Wim- 
pole, however, in this as in other matters, was nothing if not original: 
being pressed, by my mother, to ‘recite’, she at first affected great 
confusion, knitting her brows, tapping with her fingers upon the 
table, and in general giving the impression that, with so vast a 
repertoire at her finger-tips, it was a matter of infinite difficulty to 
select the one ‘piece’—from among so many acknowledged master- 
pieces— which would be exactly suited to the time, the place, the 
quality of the assistance and the present state of her own so artistic 
and highly-strung temperament. 

At last, with the air of one upon whom the spark from heaven has 
fallen, she rose to her feet, flashed a brilliant smile upon her ex- 
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pectant audience, raised her hand dramatically and announced in 
ebullient tones: 

‘Jabberwocky! 

The recital which followed was one of the most unnerving ex- 
periences which, at that age, had ever come my way. I had not yet 
read Alice (I was still at the Beatrix Potter stage), and my first 
thought was that Miss Wimpole was reciting a poem in French; by 
the time she was half-way through the poem I was convinced that 
she must, quite suddenly, have gone raving mad. I sat through her 
performance in an agony of terror: fully expecting that my parents 
would seize upon this dangerous lunatic and put her out of harm’s 
way. To my amazement, they made no attempt to do anything of 
the kind; and I could only conclude that they were too polite—or 
too overcome—to interrupt her ravings. At the end of the poem | 
sat mute with apprehension: I should hardly have been surprised if 
Miss Wimpole had seized a knife from the table and proceeded to 
stab us all to death on the spot. I could only hope that someone 
would restrain her in time; but instead of flinging themselves upon 
her in self-defence, my parents, my sister and another visiting lady 
broke into a round of enthusiastic applause. 

‘So clever’, I heard them saying, ‘so original . . . sheer nonsense, of 
course, but so dramatic, is it not?’ 

Such was the success of Jabberwocky that Miss Wimpole, hence- 
forward, was seldom allowed to leave the house without giving a re- 
peat performance. After a time I became accustomed to it—and 
soon, indeed, had it by heart myself. It was, I suppose, my first in- 
troduction to poetry in the true sense of the word: up till now, 
‘poetry’ had meant for me The Leak in the Dyke and a number of 
debile, milk-and-watery verses in the ‘Brown’ Reading Primer—a 
horrid little book bound in scratchy chocolate-coloured cloth which 
put one’s teeth on edge when one rubbed one’s nails across it. 

Jabberwocky, no doubt, is a good enough poem to survive even a 
bad performance; but it must be admitted that Miss Wimpole’s 
rendering, as I remember it, did more than justice to Lewis Carroll’s 
masterpiece. From long practice, she had memorized the exact in- 
flection proper to each phrase, and her performance scarcely ever 
varied. She would begin piano, misterioso: 

‘’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves—’ 

(with a slight upward inflection on ‘slithy’), mounting suddenly, in 
the second line, to a terrifying crescendo: 

‘Did GY—RE and gimmm-ble in the wabe’ — 
her voice, on the word ‘gyre’, rising to an eldritch shriek which made 
me jump every time I heard it— 
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‘All mimmm-sy were the borogoves, 

And the mome ra-a-ths outgra-a-a-be.’ . 

On the word ‘mimsy’ she would place her hands before her face, 
with the forefingers and thumbs touching, then draw them slowly 
apart, as though stretching a piece of elastic to its fullest extent; on 
‘mome raths’ her voice fell once more to a guttural stage-whisper, 
prolonging the syllables with a lingering emphasis which evoked for 
me a disquieting picture of enormous hirsute monsters lurking in 
some miasmal jungle. 

As the recital proceeded, Miss Wimpole’s gestures became more 
and more violent and dramatic: she threw up her arms, clawed her 
hair, and, when she came to the part about the ‘vorpal blade’, would 
make as though to run a sword through some unseen enemy. By the 
time she reached the penultimate stanza she had worked herself up 
into a positively Bacchanalian phrenzy: 

‘O frabjous day, callooh, callay?!’ 
she would shriek, flinging wide her arms, throwing back her head 
and bursting into a sudden and prolonged peal of insane laughter. 

Once I had become accustomed to it, I looked forward with im- 
mense pleasure to Miss Wimpole’s weekly performance. It was a 
great improvement, I decided, on Peter Pan; and I formed a vague 
idea, at this time, that the grown-up plays about which I heard so 
much — but to which I was never allowed to go— must be like some 
vastly magnified and extended version of Jabberwocky, in which the 
mome raths, the slithy toves and all the rest, would appear in person 
upon the stage. 


(To be concluded) 
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The Moth 
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Enjoying a council house’s ration 
Of lawn where a year ago 

Wood owls scratched at the darkness, squawking 
For a tasty rat or shrew, 


And where in the daytime children came 
To pick wild flowers, to climb 

The trees in a New England of freedom 
Not far and far from home, 


My head beneath a hawthorn tree, 
My feet in wild chervil 

Dug up and shovelled away with dock, 
Daisy, and cinquefoil, 


I sat in a deck chair, shut in by a fence 
High, creosoted, brown, 

That carved a box of privacy 
Out of the wide and green, 


And there I read my books of travel— 
The poems of John of the Cross, 

The Cloud of Unknowing, The Song of the Lord, 
The Imitation of Christ: 


I read of Thoreau, rich by discovering 
So much that he did not want; 

Of Borrow happy in affairs of Egypt 
Or tinkering in a tent 
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On the Great North Road, not so remote 
From the Midland town where I 

Turned the pages and heard an engine ' 
And had to glance away 


To look at a biplane, very small, 
And flying so far above 

Cauliflowers, clothes lines, and cycle sheds 
That it seemed it did not move. 


But soon | saw it certainly moving— 
Quitting the sky and dropping down 
As though to fall in the market place. 
I left my book and ran 


Through the baulks of brick, keeping my face 
Turned to the aeroplane 

Striding ahead of me, miles to my feet, 
Three villages past the town. 


Why was | racing past houses and hedges? 
What did I hope to see? 

The lapis philosophorum? The Kingdom? 
Buddha’s bodhi tree? 


Why did I run so fast through the summer, 
The only caring boy? 

Did I hope for a hero? The ideal friend? 
The not impossible she? 


For an hour or more | ran, not knowing 
What I was hoping to find 

But fearing exactly what it would be— 
A crock of foils in a field: 


A D.H. Moth, wingless, dead. 
I turned away from the wreck 

And went through the lanes back to the town 
And my council house and book. 
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Poor Fish 


Translated from the Italian by Angus Davidson 
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who is inferior to them and who superior. As for me, I went 

too far in the direction of thinking myself inferior to every- 
body. It is true that I was not born with a frame as tough as iron; 
about as tough as earthenware, let us say. But I looked upon myself 
as being as fragile as glass, as the thinnest glass, in fact; and that was 
altogether too much. That was debasing myself too far. I used often 
to say to myself: now let’s run over our own qualities. Physical 
strength, then—nil: I am small, crooked, rickety, my arms and legs 
are like sticks, I’m like a spider. Intelligence—very little above nil, 
considering that I’ve never managed, out of all the jobs there are, to 
rise above that of dish-washer in an hotel. Looks—less than nil: I 
have a narrow, yellow face, eyes of an indefinite, dirty colour, and 
a nose that seems to have been made for a face twice as broad as 
mine; it is big and long, and looks as if it was going straight down, 
and then, at the tip, it turns up like a lizard raising its snout. Other 
qualities, such as courage, quickness, personal charm, likeableness — 
the less said about them the better. Quite naturally, then, after 
coming to such conclusions, | was careful not to make advances to 
women. The only one I ever attempted to approach —a housemaid in 
the hotel — put me in my place with a very suitable word — ‘you poor 
fish’, she said. And so I became gradually convinced that I was worth 
nothing at all and that the best thing for me to do was to keep quiet, 
in a corner, so as not to get in anybody’s way. 

Anyone passing along the street at the back of the Rome hotel 
where I work, during the early hours of the afternoon, can see a row 
of windows open at ground level, with a strong smell of washing-up 
coming from them. If his eyes can pierce the gloom, he will also see 
piles and piles of plates towering up to the ceiling, on tables and on 
the marble slab of the sink. Well, that was my corner, the corner of 
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the world I had chosen so.as not to be conspicuous. But what a queer 
thing fate is: the last thing I should have expected was that, in that 
corner, in that very kitchen, I mean, somebody should come and 
catch me by surprise and pluck me like a flower that has been hidden 
in the grass. Ida, it was, Ida, the new scullery-maid who took 
Giuditta’s place when she was going to have a baby. Ida, among 
women, was just what I was among men: a poor fish. Like me, she 
was small and twisted, scraggy, insignificant. But she was pas- 
sionate, restless, gay, a devil. We quickly became friends, owing to 
the fact that we stood in front of the same dishes and the same 
greasy water; and then, one thing leading to another, she prevailed 
upon me to invite her one Sunday to go to the cinema. I invited her 
out of politeness; and I was surprised when, in the darkness of the 
cinema, she took my hand, slipping her five fingers in between mine. 
I thought there was some mistake and even tried to free myself, but 
she whispered to me to stay still: what harm could there be in hold- 
ing hands? Then, as we came out, she explained to me that she had 
been noticing me for some time, from the very day, it might even be 
said, that she had been taken on at the hotel. That, ever since then, 
she had done nothing but think about me. That she hoped, now, that 
I was a little fond of her, because she, for her part, could not live 
without me. It was the first time that a woman, even a woman like 
Ida, had said things like this to me, and I lost my head. I gave her all 
the answers she wanted, and a great deal more as well. 

But | still felt profoundly astonished, and although she went on 
repeating that she was mad about me, I failed to be convinced. And 
so, on other occasions when we went out together, I couldn’t keep 
from harping on the subject, partly for the pleasure of hearing her 
Say it again, and partly because I found it hard to believe. ‘Now do 
tell me, I should like to know what it is you see in me? How do you 
manage to love me?’ And would you believe it? Ida used to cling on 
to my arm with both hands, raise an adoring face towards me, and 
answer: ‘I love you because you have all the good qualities . . . for 
me you're just living perfection.’ Incredulously I would repeat: ‘All 
the good qualities? Well, I never knew that before.’ ‘Yes, all... . To 
begin with, you're so good-looking.’ I couldn’t help laughing, I must 
confess, and I said: ‘Me good-looking? but have you taken a proper 
look at me?’ ‘Yes, indeed I have. . . . I’m doing it all the time.’ ‘But 
what about my nose? Have you ever looked at my nose?’ ‘It’s just 
your nose that I like,’ she answered; and then, taking hold of my nose 
between two fingers and shaking it like a bell, ‘Nose, nose,’ she went 
on, ‘for this nose I don’t know what I wouldn’t do.’ Then she added: 
‘Besides, you're so intelligent.’ ‘Me intelligent? Why, everyone says 
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_ I'm an idiot.’ ‘They say it out of envy,’ she replied, with feminine 
logic, “but you are intelligent, extremely intelligent. ... When you 
talk, I listen to you open-mouthed. . . . You’re the most intelligent 
person I’ve ever met.’ ‘Well, anyhow,’ I resumed after a moment, 
_ ‘you won't say I’m strong... that you can’t say.’ And she answered, 
_ with passion: “Yes, you are strong . . . very, very strong.’ This took a 
little swallowing, and for a moment I was left speechless. Then she 
started off again: ‘And besides, if you really want to know, you’ve 
got something about you that I just love.’ So I asked her: ‘But what is 
this “something”, I should like to know?’ ‘I don’t quite know how to 
explain,’ she replied; ‘it’s your voice, your expression, the way you 
move. . . . Certainly nobody else has got what you have.’ Naturally, 
for some time I did not believe her; and I used to make her repeat 
these speeches to me, simply because it amused me to compare them 
with what I had always thought about myself. But, as the days went 
. by, I began, I must admit, to get ideas into my head. ‘Suppose it was 
really true?’ I sometimes said to myself. Not that I really believed 
that I was any different, essentially, from what J had always thought 
I was. But Ida’s remark about the ‘something’ left me in doubt. In 
that remark, I felt, lay the explanation of the mystery. On account 
of that ‘something’, I knew, women liked hunchbacks, dwarfs, old 
men, even monsters. Why shouldn’t somebody like me too? I was 
neither a hunchback, a dwarf, an old man or a monster. 

About that time Ida and I decided to go and see a circus which 
had pitched its tents opposite the Passeggiata Archeologica. We were 
both of us feeling very cheerful; and, once inside the big tent, we 
took our places in the cheap seats, cuddling very close together, arm 
in arm. Beside me was a tall, fair woman, young and handsome, and 
with her, one seat farther on, a dark young man, big and strong too, 
a tough, athletic-looking type. I thought of them as what is called ‘a 
handsome pair’; and then I thought no more of them and gave all my 
attention to the circus. The yellow-sanded arena was still empty, but 
at the far end there was a platform with a band in red uniforms, 
entirely of brass instruments and flutes, that never stopped playing 
warlike marches, one after another. At last four clowns came in, 
two of them dwarfs and two bigger, with whitened faces and large 
loose trousers, and they cut capers and made jokes, slapping and 
kicking each other, and Ida laughed so much that she started cough- 
ing. Then the band struck up a lively march and it was the turn of 
the horses—six in all, three dappled grey and three white— which 
started circling round the ring, as good as could be, while their trainer, 
all dressed in red and gold, stood in the middle of the arena and 
cracked his long whip. A woman in a tulle skirt and white tights 
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came dancing in, took hold of the saddle of one of the horses and ran 

beside it, mounting and dismounting, up and down, while the horses 
still went round and round, first at a trot and then at a gallop. When 
the horses had gone, the clowns came back and turned somersaults 
and kicked each other’s behinds, and then came a family of trapezists, 
father, mother and their little boy, all three wearing blue tights, and 
all three very muscular, especially the boy. They clapped their hands 
and then, houp la! up a knotted rope they climbed, up and up, right 
to the roof of the tent. There they began to send the trapezes flying 
backwards and forwards, hanging on now with their hands and now 
with their feet and throwing the little boy to each other like a ball. 
Filled with admiration, I said to Ida: ‘Look at that! How I should like 
to be a trapezist! I should like to launch myself into the air and then 
catch hold of the trapeze with my legs!’ Ida, in her usual way, nestled 
up close beside me and answered in a tone of adoration: ‘It’s all a 
matter of practice. .. . If you practised, you could do it too.’ The fair 
woman looked at us and whispered something to her companion, 
and they both started laughing. After the trapezists came the number 
one attraction—the lions. A number of young men in red tail-coats 
came in and rolled up the carpet used by the trapezists. As they car- 
ried it away, without noticing they rolled up one of the clowns inside 
it; and again Ida, seeing his white face poking out of the roll of car- 
pet, almost fell off her chair with laughing. Very nimbly and quickly 
the young men put up a big nickelled cage in the middle of the arena, 
and then, to a roll of drums, the great blond head of the first lion ap- 
peared through a little door. There entered, in all, five of them, as 
well as a lioness who looked thoroughly ill-tempered and at once 
began to roar. Last of all came the lion-tamer, an agreeable, cere- 
monious little man in a green coat with gold braid on it, who at 
once started bowing to the public, waving a riding-master’s whip in 
one hand and in the other a stick with a hook on the end, like the 
ones they use for pulling down the roller-blinds of shops. The lions 
went circling round him, roaring; he went on bowing, calmly and 
smilingly; then at last he turned towards them, and, by poking them 
in the backside with the hook, forced them to climb up, one after 
another, on to some little stools—really quite small ones— which 
were arranged in a row at the back of the cage. The lions, cowering, 
poor beasts, on top of these cat-sized seats, roared and showed their 
teeth; two or three of them, as the trainer passed within range, put 
out a paw in his direction, which he avoided with a pirouette. ‘What 
if they eat him?’ Ida whispered to me, clinging to my arm. There was 
a roll of drums; the trainer went up to one of the lions which was 
older than the rest and which looked three-quarters asleep and was 
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not roaring, opened its mouth and put his head inside, three times in 
succession. I said to Ida, amid the bursts of applause which followed: 
“You won't believe me . . . but I should just love to go into that cage 
and put my head in the lion’s mouth too.’ Filled with admiration, 
and cuddling up against me, she replied: ‘I know you'd be quite 
capable of it.’ At these words, the fair young woman and the athletic 
young man burst out laughing, looking significantly at us. This time 
we could not ignore the fact that they were laughing at us, and Ida 
grew angry and muttered to me: ‘They’re laughing at us. ... Why 
don’t you tell them how rude they are?’ But at that moment a bell 
rang and everyone got up, while the lions went off with their heads 
down, through the usual little door. The first part of the show was 
over. 

As we left the tent the other two were walking in front of us. Ida 
went on doggedly whispering to me: ‘You've got to tell them how 
rude they are .. . if you don’t, you’re a coward’; and I, piqued in my 
pride, made up my mind to accost them. Outside the big tent, and in 
the shelter of it, was a shed where you could pay extra to visit the 
zoo belonging to the circus: it contained a row of cages on one side, 
with the wild animals, and on the other a space with straw on the 
floor where the tame ones were kept loose—that is to say, zebras, 
elephants, horses and dogs. It was almost dark inside the shed, but, as 
we came in, we could see, in the gloom, the other two standing in 
front of the bear’s cage. The fair woman was leaning forward to look 
at the bear, which was curled up, fast asleep, its furry back against 
the bars; and the man was pulling her away by the arm. I went 
straight up to the man and said in a firm voice: ‘Tell me... were you 
laughing at us?’ 

He turned slightly and answered without hesitation: ‘No, we were 
laughing at a frog pretending to be an ox.’ 

‘The frog, I suppose, being me?’ 

‘If the cap fits, wear it.’ 

Ida was pushing me forward with her hand on my arm. Raising 
my voice, I replied: “You know what you are? You're just an ignorant 
cad.’ 

He retorted, brutally: ‘Ah, so the frog’s beginning to croak now, 
is he?’ 

At this, the woman started to laugh, and Ida, hissing like a viper, 
broke in: ‘There’s nothing to laugh at . .. instead of laughing, you’d 
better stop rubbing yourself up against my husband. . . x I suppose 
you think I didn’t see you. . . . You’ve been rubbing your arm up 
against him the whole time.’ 

I was astonished, because I hadn’t noticed it: at most, since she was 
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sitting beside me, she might have perhaps just touched me with her 
elbow. Indeed she answered indignantly: ‘My dear girl, you're 
CAL ie 

‘No, I’m not crazy; I saw you rubbing up against him.’ 

‘But why d’you think I should worry about a poor fish like your 
husband?’ she spoke now with the utmost scorn. ‘If I had to rub up 
against anyone, I should choose a real man. . . . Here’s a real man 
for you.’ As she said this she took hold of her boy friend’s arm as a 
pork-butcher might take up a ham to show it off to a customer. 
‘This is the arm /’d rub up against. . . . Look what muscles . . . look 
how strong he is.’ 

And now, in turn, the man came up to me and said threateningly: 
‘That’s enough . . . get along with you . . . better for you if you do.’ 

‘Who says so?’ I cried in exasperation, raising myself on tiptoe to 
be on a level with him. 

The scene that followed I shall remember as long as I live. He 
made no reply to my remark, but, all of a sudden, took me under the 
arms and lifted me up in the air like a feather. On the other side from 
the cages, as I have said, there was a straw-covered space where the 
tame animals were kept. Just behind us there was a family of 
elephants—father, mother, and baby, the latter comparatively 
small but still about the size of a horse. They were standing in a dark 
corner, poor creatures, with drooping ears and trunks, with their 
huge dark rumps pressed close together. And so he lifted me up, this 
great bully, and suddenly dumped me down on the back of the 
smallest elephant. The animal perhaps thought the moment had 
come for it to go into the circus-ring, and started trotting, with me 
on its back, along the gangway beside the cages. People rushed in all 
directions, Ida was running along behind me, screaming, and I, after 
sitting astride the little elephant and trying in vain to snatch hold of 
it by the ears, when we reached the end of the gangway slipped off 
and fell to the ground, hitting the back of my head. What happened 
then, I don’t know, because | fainted, and when I came round | found 
myself at the First Aid post, with Ida sitting beside me holding my 
hand. Later, as soon as I felt better, we went home without seeing 
the second part of the show. 

Next day I said to Ida: ‘It was your fault . . . you put such ideas 
into my head, making me think I was goodness knows what. .. . 
But that woman was perfectly right: I’m just a poor fish and nothing 
more.’ : 

But Ida, taking me by the arm and gazing at me, ‘You were mag- 
nificent,’ she said. ‘He was frightened, and that was why he put you 
on to the elephant. . . . And then, riding along on the elephant, you 
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looked really splendid... . It was a pity you fell off.’ 

So there was nothing to be done. For her I was one thing, for 
other people, another. But can you ever tell what women see, when 
they’re in love? 
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Oedipus 
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If she who first embodied me 

From swollen foetus crouched beneath 

Hot sallow blood and milk, if she 

Speaks through your eyes, tastes of your breath, 
Then hide me where | cannot see. 


For when you spoke, it was her face 

Which looked through mists of flesh and age 
And saw a child. In your embrace 

I trudged a lifetime’s pilgrimage 

From prince’s birth to king’s disgrace. 


I snuggle in your belly: you 

Who banish all love’s doubts but this 
Can never see what sickness grew 
Under the sweet drug of your kiss, 
Who buckled on a cripple’s shoe. 


Held fast against your breast, I find 
A shapeless memory takes shape 
Upon the pillow. Heart and mind 
Blunt both my eyes in blind escape 
And when I waken, I am blind. 
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student in the course of his school-life is the confrontation 

of two radically different descriptions of the battle of 
Waterloo. The one is to be found in La Chartreuse de Parme: it 
depicts Fabrice del Dongo’s impressions during the fighting. The 
other is drawn from the work of some historian, usually Thiers. The 
comparison at once reveals that contact and comprehension are 
almost contradictory. Fabrice’s experience is vivid, immediate, and 
fragmentary — vivid to the extent to which it is fragmentary. He is 
entirely lacking in a sense of perspective: the hussar galloping at his 
side carries more weight, looms larger than the regiments engaged in 
decisive moves and countermoves on the horizon. 

Yet Thiers is not wrong in ignoring the hussars and the Fabrices. 
They hardly count in his mind, though their slightest gestures are 
determined by the main forces of the battle, as a tree’s leaves obey 
every shift in the direction of the wind. But if he clearly sees and 
understands these forces, it is because his position is a detached, 
commanding one. And what is true for the historian is also true for 
the general: the one stands isolated, abstracted in time, the other in 
space. The historian has his library, the general his hill. 

These are the thoughts that run through my mind as | consider 
how best to describe the literary and artistic scene in Paris. For it is 
just such a battlefield. We are all much too involved in the present 
to command a clear, comprehensive historical view. I should be un- 
true to my, and, I daresay, to anyone’s, experience if I were to 
present too coherent a picture of the situation; and I would tend to 
be wary of any report attaining such coherence. The inside story 
must needs be confused, limited, partial (in both meanings of the 
word). There is bound to be something suspicious about the general- 
izations of a participant; his perceptions, his reactions, on the other 
hand, if they are acute and precise enough, will provide the raw 
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materials for the future historian’s lucid exposés. 

I] am not saying that we cannot detect some lines in the picture 
even today. Certain unmistakable fashions are to be found, in many 
cases so well recognized by those who are responsible for them that 
they crystallize into schools or groups. ‘Isms’ are as popular as ever. 
In fiction, in poetry, in painting, we quickly learn to discern a half 
dozen dominant tones, arising from the codification of the more 
blatant aspects of the elder generation’s masters. With a few excep- 
tions, all novels seem to be written by the same author (I shall come 
back to him later). The poetry that floods the editorial offices of 
reviews, or that which is being published with an incomprehensible 
generosity by Pierre Seghers, falls under well-defined headings. There 
is the imitator of Eluard, spinning a delicate web of images, usually 
about love, in a manner so loose that it continually falls apart (he 
has forgotten that Eluard’s fluidity was often informed by tension 
and inner rigour). Then there is the dabbler in apocalypse, who 
emulates Rimbaud and Artaud, struggling to emit awesome thunder 
from his frail throat: an ass in lion’s clothing. Not far from him, we 
find the Surrealist imitator, wallowing in metaphoric treasures seen 
only by him, and the disciple of René Char, combining Empedocles 
and Francis Jammes, sibylline apothegms and rustic idylls. In op- 
position to these sonorous voices (to whom we might add the heirs 
of Claudel and Pierre-Jean Jouve), stand the intimistes and fantaisis- 
tes, descendants of Verlaine, Eluard, and more recently of Jean Fol- 
lain or Henri Thomas, whose fragile, transparent trifles verge on 
complete insignificance. Painting displays the same stratifications. 
Walking this spring through the Salon de Mai, whose purpose is to 
fill the rdle played by the Salon des Indépendants at the turn of the 
century, one was struck by the importance of downright mimicry. 
On every wall, one saw repeated Villon’s tepid prisms, Léger’s cum- 
bersome industrial designs, Picasso’s sour jokes. More quickly still 
and more manifestly, the same phenomenon has taken place among 
the non-figuratives: there are a thousand reflections of Manessier, 
Soulages, Bazaine, Hartung. 

But the most painful sight is that of a master imitating himself. It 
happened a few months ago when Saint-John Perse published a long 
poem entitled Amers in the new NRF: the poetic elements were the 
same as ever, the long, resounding lines, the noble tone, the gold and 
the salt, the arid wastes, yet it almost seemed like a cruel parody of 
Anabase and Eloges. 

More tragic, perhaps, is the case of René Char, in many respects 
the most gifted poet of his generation. For him at least, Surrealism 
provided access to a real El Dorado: an incredible sumptuousness of 
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language and style (read Le marteau sans maitre, Dehors la nuit est 
gouvernée). What was moving, from Placard pour un chemin des 
écoliers onward, was that he placed his princely richness entirely at 
the disposal of extreme indigence, that he made, so to Say, a total 
gift of his poetry. The latter culminated in Seuls Demeurent and 
Feuillets d’Hypnos, an inextricable blend of poetic notes and 
Resistance journal. It is still the same sumptuousness, but by devot- 
ing himself to it at a time of desperate action and profound distress, 
Char proved how deeply the urge to sing is rooted in man. Books 
like Seuls Demeurent and Feuillets d’Hypnos unexpectedly con- 
firmed that poetry throws its brightest sparks when it meets re- 
sistance. Since those days, Char’s poetry has gained in assurance; it 
has been seduced, nevertheless, by its own charm. This charm 
has blossomed out fully in A une sérénité crispée, published last 
year, and in the poems that are appearing from time to time in the 
NRF. The problem has always been the same for Char (his dedication 
to it is what lends his work its radiancy). He now states it clearly: 
‘We are, today, nearer to the disaster than the tocsin itself; that is 
why it is high time for us to work out a health for misery. Even if 
it should present the appearance of arrogant miracle.’ That is pre- 
cisely the trouble: his work now gives us too much health and too 
little misery. More exactly, his poetry, grown too serene, no longer 
communicates with any tension. Let me insist on this point: the 
poetry, not the poet. For there lies Char’s drama: he is a King Midas 
stifled by the gold wrought by himself. Seeking to express extreme 
poverty, he finds no other voice than that of mortal richness. He is 
the supreme example of a fine poet undone by his own success, of a 
creator turned follower of the very fashions which he has set. 

Illustrations of such fashions abound. But are they really attuned 
to the heart of the present? They strike me rather as survivals of the 
past. Today’s fashions are yesterday’s passions. Recently, while 
travelling through Perigord, I ran across a local bard who had just 
awakened to Symbolism. All Paris is Godot-minded, while Samuel 
Beckett, following the implications of his work to its bitter conclu- 
sions, has moved past fashion, into the thankless realm of L’innom- 
mable and the Textes pour rien, every day a little closer to that 
silence which is the writer’s death. 

The gap is widest between artist and public. By now, they are 
many light years apart. Surrealism has just reached the Faubourg- 
Saint-Honoré. From time to time, the public becomes acutely aware 
of, and irked by, ‘the gap’; it will then seek to overcome its annoy- 
ance by vaccinating itself with a dose of avant-garde art. The main 
inoculation centre is currently the Petit Marigny, Jean-Louis Bar- 
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rault’s experimental theatre. The most experimental thing about it 
is the deliberate lack of comfort of the seats. In this, I sense a subtle 
syllogism: since confort is bourgeois, discomfort is artiste. The 
ordeal of sitting therefore does more to create an avant-garde 
ambiance than any play could. —_ 

Where then are we to feel the pulse of the present? Traditionally, 
that function has fallen upon the literary magazines. At first sight, 
there are some hopeful signs here. Two new ones have sprung up in 
the last two years, Les Lettres Nouvelles and La Parisienne; another 
has been revived, La (Nouvelle) Nouvelle Revue Frangaise; still 
another, the old Mercure de France, has undergone a drastic face- 
lifting; while Les Cahiers du Sud continue to thrive in a way modest 
but undisturbed. They are quite different in character. The new NRF 
is a far cry from the exciting review it was before the war. Not be- 
cause it has changed: on the contrary, because it hasn’t. It reminds 
one of a once glorious singer or boxer leaving retirement to try for 
a comeback: time has thrown him from the saddle and, in spite of 
all his efforts, he cannot mount again. The Mercure, as I have said, 
has a new face, but it has not given up its old one. Like Janus, it 
shows them alternately, young one month, old the next. As we re- 
serve one day of the week to receiving staid members of the family 
and another to welcoming boisterous friends, so the Mercure 
addresses itself in turn to its ancient subscribers and to its recently 
won friends. The Cahiers du Sud, the only important provincial pub- 
lication, is preserved both from sudden growth and abrupt down- 
fall by that very eccentricity. Its practice of devoting entire sections 
of each issue to some literary question, such as the Baroque, or to 
little known foreign literatures, such as Armenian poetry, continues 
to make it indispensable reading. Most interesting, probably, though 
for opposite reasons, is Les Lettres Nouvelles, which bravely 
attempts to fill the void left by the old NRF by opening its pages to 
new talent, and La Parisienne, defined by Adrienne Monnier as a 
snack-bar of letters. (I see that I have forgotten to mention La Table 
Ronde, but that very omission might have some significance; for, 
though of solid standing, it somehow lacks personality, all the more 
sy ar the departure of Mauriac, around whom it had been 

ult. 

In spite of their differences, however, these reviews have certain 
revealing traits in common. Most significant is the amount of space 
granted in them to inédits by dead or well-established writers. Hardly 


1 This list should not fail to include Critique, not exclusivel 

? one , a literary 
magazine, but one combining academic and unorthodox sratelbascase ps a 
level of high probity and competence. 
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a week passes without an unpublished page by Baudelaire or Proust 
turning up.’ The same trend has resulted, over recent years, in an 
unparalleled series of critical and even definitive editions. Baude- 
laire’s Pauvre Belgique, some of Hugo’s dossiers, unknown essays by 
Proust have at last become available. Corbiére, Germain Nouveau, 
Apollinaire, Jarry are being properly edited for the first time. In brief, 
infinite care is being given to the past, at times to the detriment of 
the present. In this respect, the arts merely reflect France’s general 
situation. Not knowing what tomorrow will bring, people cling to 
yesterday. It is a time of inventory, not of invention. We are going 
about our business, not with any real hope, nor with despair, simply 
because it is human to go on and because, for the time being, one 
must still make both ends meet. Les deux bouts, ‘Make Both Ends 
Meet’, such is precisely the title of Henri Calet’s new book. Calet, a 
highly talented successor of Dabit, has probably become, with Le 
tout sur le tout and Trente a quarante, the most faithful spokesman 
of the average Frenchman, more specifically, the average Parisian. 
He is the first to have given us a deeply moving and lifelike picture 
of the drab, anonymous masses. ‘Early to rise, early to bed. A great 
general exhaustion of the body. No, they are not the inhabitants of 
the “gay” Paris that is constantly being drummed into our ears. Nor 
of a sad Paris. Say, of a Paris mi-figue, mi-raisin.’ Calet’s work, at its 
best, is that of a man who has Paris under his skin. A state at once 
pleasant and disagreeable. Neither love nor hatred: intimacy. Calet 
tells the story of the Auvergnat, lost in Paris during the winter, who 
changed socks only upon returning to his native village. Paris, for 
Calet and for the petites gens of whom he speaks, is like a garment 
that one never takes off because it is the only clothes one has and 
one has got to dress, hasn’t one? It becomes incrusted in our body, 
soon is a part of it. One cannot say that one likes it, but one cannot 
do without it. 
Keeping busy: that, after all, is perhaps the only sensible line of 
conduct in this period devoid of meaning, this absurd interregnum 
so aptly summarized and symbolized by En attendant Godot. 
Strangely enough, on a completely different level, it has been for 
many years the answer of one who, though neglected, might well be 
France's greatest living poet, Pierre Reverdy. His poems have been 
collected recently in two volumes, Plupart du temps and Main- 
d’oeuvre. Reverdy has only one concern: scrupulously to do his 
job’ in accordance with the exigencies of his professional con- 
science’. A job which he once defined in approximately these terms: 
1 Simi be sure that the text by Giono or Malraux appearing in 
nee iy ieocalneets will shortly be released in book form. 
6 + 
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to write the most beautiful poem in the world. To carry out this in- 
tention, he must expose it to the world’s winds. At once, it is seized 
by the vicious tornado, torn and shredded until there remain only 
those tatters which constitute, in their very physical appearance on 
the page, the poems of Reverdy. He has restored the poet to his 
primitive function: that of the juggler. From the start, he has been 
juggling with a few fixed obsessions, a few unchanging themes, 
which he tries to hold in equilibrium. Without success, for he is an 
awkward juggler. No more awkward than the next person, mind 
you: awkward by virtue of man’s nature. Poem after poem reflects 
this inefficient, stubborn purpose. As time passes, his work shows 
no sign of progress. Simply, with the years, a kind of desperate fury 
makes the page blacker. Obviously, he no longer believes in success. 
If he goes on, it is because it keeps him busy. Poetry literally fills 
Reverdy’s life, a typical life of our time, of which his work will 
remain a true witness. There is almost nothing to expect from it. 
The precariousness and futility of an interregnum: such is the 
almost universal feeling about our time. An interesting result has 
been the tendency to emancipate literature from politics. For since 
our fate is no longer in our own hands, why try to influence it? The 
very extent of our subservience releases us. Thus, we have seen the 
birth or rebirth of purely literary magazines, whereas such ‘engaged’ 
reviews as Esprit or Les Temps Modernes have entered a period of 
eclipse. La Parisienne has made itself the polemical champion of 
‘disengagement’. As Jacques Laurent put it, ‘The extreme circum- 
stances in which our civilization finds itself have given too many 
writers a taste for intervening in the day’s business. The circum- 
stances might no less justly invite them to greater rigour. It is 
urgent, they say, for us to “‘save the furniture”. They would do better 
to go on making new furniture.’* And he proceeds to urge writers to 
show more désinvolture. The call has certainly been heeded. Brilliant 
désinvolture, disillusioned cynicism and an air of cruel lucidity are 
the most striking characteristics of the greater number of young 
novelists: Nimier, Veraldi, Marceau, etc. Unfortunately, this free- 
dom has remained, in their case, a superficial one, leading at best to 
skilful pastiche. Such freedom is easy to come by, but just as easily 
forgotten. In marked contrast to this elegant levity stands the work 
of Michel Leiris, whose Tablettes sportives, published by Les Lettres 
Nouvelles, continues the task of painstaking self-examination begun 
in L’Age d’homme and pursued in Biffures. His stubborn integrity, 
* A good deal of confusion has been caused by the fact that this setting free 
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which does not shy away from the threat of dullness—but usually 
overcomes it —makes Leiris one of France’s rare exemplary writers. 

Leiris serves as a reminder that the weight of our ‘extreme cir- 
cumstances’ has been assumed more fully and that a deeper, more 
significant lesson than the désinvolture of our facile young novelists 
has been drawn from them. In all justice, it must be said that here 
poets have gone further than novelists. It is in their efforts, I believe, 
that the living principle of the present is to be found. Perhaps its 
essence is not beyond the scope of definition. 

What we have been witnessing for some time is a grand mise en 
question of the Word. The nineteenth century had placed un- 
bounded confidence in the power of the Word to move the world. 
Poetry believed in its gift of vatic end even magic action—a belief 
born with the Romantics, strengthened by Hugo and, in part, by 
Baudelaire, carried to its extreme by Rimbaud, and codified by the 
Surrealists. The novel, from Balzac and Zola to the novelists of social 
protest, placed full trust in its power of social action. The end of the 
last war saw a new flaring-up of this confidence. Poets, novelists and 
playwrights, ex-Surrealists and Existentialists once again thought 
that the Word could change the fate of men. This proved to be an il- 
lusion. The reaction was brutal. Since the Word was not all, why 
then it was nothing, an empty bavardage (such, at times, seems to 
be Beckett’s position). At any rate, it is very little—a fragile, futile 
thing, possessing few if any ties with the outside world. For years 
now, influential critics like Paulhan and Blanchot have been under- 
mining our confidence in the word. 

But today this merciless re-examination has been carried one step 
further and taken on a more positive aspect. The Word is being con- 
fronted with that which is most radically opposed to it: the incom- 
mensurably other, the inhuman, in order to ascertain whether it will 
withstand the test, and in what shape. One of the chief forms taken 
by this ‘otherness’ is Nature. A violent longing for the unquestion- 
able, the simple, has resulted in a return to Nature. Even Camus, in 
his new book of essays, L’Eté, voices this desire: ‘While man needs 
bread and briar, and while it is true that he needs bread more, let us 
learn how to preserve the memory of briar. At the darkest heart of 
history, Prometheus’ men, without renouncing their hard task, will 
keep an eye on earth, on the inexhaustible grass.’ André Dhotel has 
just published in Les Lettres Nouvelles a tale whose very title is re- 
vealing: How To Traverse A Tree. In it, Nature unveils the truth that 
Society has been unable to provide. Since I have mentioned Dhotel, 
let me add that this middle-aged, undeservedly neglected writer 
(though we should call him young, for in literature it is use, not age, 
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that spoils: neglect preserves a talent’s freshness like a tight cork) is 
perhaps France’s most original novelist today. Le maitre de pension, 
his new book, displays exactly the same unique quality as David or 
Le plateau de Mazagran: reality worn so threadbare that the texture 
of dreams begins to show through. I should also like to mention an- 
other neglected writer, over seventy but still active, Charles-Albert 
Cingria, a bizarre blend of society clown, frolicking pedant, ex- 
quisite causeur and, quite incongruously, on occasions one of the 
great masters of French prose and perhaps the only one to achieve a 
successful stylization of spoken language. Him, too, Nature has 
provided with his finest inspiration, as in certain of the texts col- 
lected in Bois sec, bois vert, Florides helvétes, Enveloppes, etc. 

Let there be no mistake, however, about the nature of this return 
to Nature. There is nothing Horatian or Virgilian about it. Man ex- 
poses himself to the world in the hope that it will reduce him and his 
language to more fitting, more modest proportions. He stoops to be 
conquered, not to conquer. He takes the side of things — Le Parti-pris 
des choses, as Francis Ponge, who has carried this effort as far as any 
man today, puts it. This confrontation, sometimes painful and try- 
ing, this ‘difficulty of being’ experienced by man in a mineral and 
vegetal world irreducibly alien to him, has found its most dramatic 
expression in the work of a young poet, André Du Bouchet. His two 
recent volumes, Air and Sans couvercle, intense, burning, stripped 
to the essentials of experience, place him in the forefront of the 
rising generation. 

The only other new poet of such distinction is, to my mind, Yves 
Bonnefoy, whose first book of poems, Du mouvement et de I’im- 
mobilité de Douve, dense, sombre, exalted, lapidary, often carries a 
power of persuasion such as we had not met since Baudelaire. In his 
case, as in Du Bouchet’s, the drama springs from the stark confronta- 
tion of Man’s Word with the incommensurable. But whereas for Du 
Bouchet the latter takes the form of the outer landscape, for Bon- 
nefoy it appears in the shape of the inner landscape. Not nature, but 
death; not physical but metaphysical limitation. As for Du Bouchet, 
the written line is for Bonnefoy a record of a spiritual and moral ex- 
perience before becoming an aesthetic one. This experience consists 
in a literal application of the epigraph, taken from Hegel, which sum- 
marizes the book’s purpose: ‘But the life of the spirit is not afraid in 
the face of death and does not try to remain unsullied by it. It is that 
life which bears up with death and maintains itself in its midst.’ In 
short, Bonnefoy has revived the practice of metaphysical poetry, 
dormant in France since the days of Sponde, Chassignet and La Cep- 
pede, and only briefly aroused by Baudelaire. There is no doubt that 
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Bonnefoy has crystallized a tendency that has been in the air for 
some time. The French Metaphysicals, forgotten for centuries, are 
being edited, studied, anthologized and widely read for the first time. 
The first important French study of the Baroque, by Jean Rousset, 
was published a few months ago. Les Lettres Nouvelles have just 
brought to light long lost stanzas by Chassignet. 
_ Thus, Du Bouchet and Bonnefoy embody the two principal ways 
in which the Word has been submitted to the supreme test: that of 
absolute concreteness (the physical presence of the universe) and 
that of absolute absence (the metaphysical notion of death). Signifi- 
cantly, neither of them brings any answer. But is it really answers 
we need? Is it not rather the assurance that, even under the most 
trying conditions, literature continues to possess, let us not say a 
raison d’étre, but a paradoxical yet obstinate existence? They have 
given us tangible proof that literary activity is a natural one, that 
man, in the words of the French idiom, sings as he breathes. There 
could be no better start. 
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Pipistrelle, pigmy bat that fell 

Shaken in the sudden stabbing of the sun 

From shutters shaken out to meet the day, 

Lying vest-pocket patch of crumpled velvet spun, 
Stunned, to waken dying where you lay, 

They would have crushed you with a stick, 

To flick your toy-like life away. 


I picked you up to cup you in my hand, 
Land-lost tossed furry ball and small 
Simple bit of bole-bark brown or black. 
Your ribbed umbrella rubber wings pulled down, 
Your back not broken but too beaten 
(Wings aweaken, blinded, wounded thing,) 
When you tried with hood to hide 

That fairy gargoyle face and fight 

With gasping fey-grimace your plight, 
And, waiting wounded where 

Wishing to take wing, 

You fail, oh, fail to find the air, 

And worsted wait the night. 


And yet you let your little ultimatum show, 
To bare a beaded tiny rasp of teeth 

(As if in ready-set array for prey — 

Mites and midges of an ending day) 

To file you from my fingers free, forfend 


You from my hard young hand. You did not know 
How much I was your friend. 
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Pipistrelle, it was to keep you with me well 
And still, until upon a string of silk I set 
You hanging with a nickname mark 

Beside my heart upon a hook, 

To dangle in the day till dusk 

And then at evening let 

You bounce your muted way to play, 
Twisting through the purple-hanging misting 
Leafy whispering dark. 


Philippe Jullian: Statues for Sale (Twickenham) 
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may be asked, seeing that they are the work of a Pole nur- 

tured on French and Russian novels, but writing in English? 
Besides, he was in himself a man of curiously blended disposition. 
There was the man of action strain in him first of all. By nature virile 
and adventurous, he was born, an aristocratic Pole, at a time when 
Poland was groaning under the tyranny of Russia, and grew up in an 
atmosphere of danger and desperate exploit, acquainted with heroes 
on the one hand and on the other with spies and informers. There 
was clearly no future for him in his own country; he therefore 
joined first the French and then the English Merchant Service, was 
involved for a time in gun-running for the Carlists in the Mediter- 
ranean; and, before he finally settled down as an author, had sailed 
all over the world, notably to the Far East, still an untamed and 
mysterious region where every white man was a pioneer. 

Most creative novelists draw their inspiration from that youthful 
period when their imagination was most intensely receptive. Con- 
rad is no exception to this rule. His creative range is bounded by his 
experience before thirty. He never writes of a secure and civilized 
society. The conditions under which his characters live are pre- 
eminently lawless and primitive; in the wild East of those days for 
instance or the rough merchant service, where men have to prove 
themselves by the sheer strength of their personal qualities and un- 
helped by the force of any supporting social order, and where they 
are frequently in danger of death from man or savage nature. This 
is the setting of the early books of Youth and Typhoon and The 
End of the Tether and Lord Jim. Even when Conrad does go on shore 
it is to a world in which the safe order of life has been shattered by 
tyranny or revolution: or with that underworld of outcasts who are 
in arms against it. The Southern American Republic of Nostromo 
is rent asunder by brutal civil war; Under Western Eyes and The 
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_ Secret Agent deal with nihilists and revolutionaries, seeking to 


destroy by violent means the existing social structure; his two his- 
torical novels The Rover and Suspense treat of a Europe split in sun- 
der by the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars; The Arrow 
of Gold recalls his Carlist experiences. The characters too are in 
keeping with their setting, men of action and of violence, soldiers, 
sailors, criminal adventurers, revolutionaries. They are mostly men; 
Conrad’s world is a masculine world. Such women as he does in- 
clude are also, for some reason or other, outlaws. Donna Rita, Flora le 
Barral, Arlette, Lena—they are all waifs and strays, deprived of 
sheltering background, cast adrift by misfortune on the wild ocean 
of existence. And the stories, in which men and women alike are in- 
volved, are stories of adventure and danger and heroism and ruth- 
less violence; full of fights and flights and suspense. So far Conrad’s 
books might seem to belong to the same type as Stevenson’s. Yet 
they are profoundly different; for he regards his material from so dif- 
ferent an angle of vision. Here we come to the second outstanding 
feature of his genius. His was a brooding questioning intelligence out 
to explore the motives behind the simple violent events he describes 
and to discover their universal application, so that though his plots 
may be like Stevenson’s, their focus of interest is much more like 
Hardy’s. The thrilling highly-coloured adventure tales are for him 
the vehicle through which he expresses his sense of man’s predica- 
ment in the universe. Behind the stirring events are discernible the 
stern lines of Conrad’s view of life. 

It is a view of life, moreover, very unlike that of the average ad- 
venture story writer; a complex mixture of pessimistic scepticism 
and romantic faith. The pessimism was the result of his experience; 
which had taught him that life was of its nature precarious, that 
security was a delusion only believed in by people fortunate enough 
not to have noticed the abyss of danger that yawned beneath the 
smooth frail surface of their existence. There was no limit to life’s 
capacity for catastrophe and disaster. ‘Since the Day of Creation,’ 
he says, ‘two veiled figures, Doubt and Melancholy, are pacing end- 
lessly in the sunshine of the world.’ You will note that doubt ac- 
companies melancholy. The second effect of his early experience 
was to leave him with a deep distrust of those official faiths and 
ideals with the help of which human beings try to fortify them- 
selves against the despair engendered by life’s tragic insecurity. 
What Conrad had seen of the world had convinced him that they 
were illusions founded on nothing firmer than hope, vanity and 
ignorance. So far from being guiding lights of truth, they were 
Will-o-the-Wisps the pursuit of which was only too likely to 
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plunge man more disastrously into chaos. A childhood spent amid 
the follies and futilities of political struggle had left him unable to 
take sides. Were not the supporters of both parties in these strug- 
gles always and equally biased and corrupted by their beliefs? Were 
not these beliefs equally dreams conjured up by man to hide from 
himself the sad inexplicability of his condition? For this reason Con- 
rad particularly detested revolutionary enthusiasm. ‘Its hard abso- 
lute optimism’, he says, ‘is repulsive by the menace of fanaticism and 
intolerance it contains.’ A faith in an ancient tradition was less un- 
sympathetic; that at least was rooted in some experience of reality. 
But even for this his sympathy was qualified. Suspense shows him 
more friendly to the generous reckless followers of the Napoleonic 
dream than to the cynical dry-hearted supporters of the old régime. 
A spirit so disenchanted in this world often turns in hope to the 
other. But Conrad, though in no sense a materialist, was apparently 
without the religious instinct. For him as to the pagans of the ancient 
North, man’s life was a flicker of light in an unfathomable darkness. 
The world was a place of tragic mystery through which bewildered 
man, blinded by illusion and vanity, struggled his aimless way till 
death came to consign him to the nothingness from which he had 
come. 

All the same—and this is what gives its distinctive individuality 
to his point of view—Conrad was not a complete sceptic. For he 
never felt life to be worthless. It was enigmatic and terrible; it was 
also enthralling and splendid and beautiful; a magnificent spectacle 
stirring the heart, uplifting the imagination, one could not tell why. 
And man — deluded man — he could be a noble spectacle too, with his 
huge potentialities for love and admiration and courage and self- 
sacrifice. Even if most causes were valueless, the individuals who 
fought for them were not. What one lives for may be uncertain, how 
one lives is not. This instinctive response to life gives Conrad a faith 
and a morality. Man should live nobly though he does not see any 
practical reason for it, simply because in the mysterious inexplicable 
mixture of beauty and ugliness, virtue and baseness in which he finds 
himself he must want to be on the side of the beautiful and the vir- 
tuous. As a writer instinctively wants to express himself in the best 
style he can, so a man must want to live in the best style he can, to 
make his character as like as possible to the things in his experience 
which call out his admiration and sense of glory. ‘I wondered’, says 
the hero of The Secret Sharer, ‘how far I should turn out faithful to 
that ideal of one’s own personality every man sets up for himself 
secretly.’ So might all of his heroes have spoken, so might Conrad 
have spoken himself. To him the final betrayal was to allow oneself 
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to be cowed by the danger of existence into surrendering that faith 
in the value of individual nobility which is implanted in the human 
soul at birth. In the light of this conviction human beings, as Conrad 
sees them, divide themselves into two moral categories: those who 
hold fast to their faith in their personal ideal of virtue and those who 
from weakness or blindness are false to it. ‘All men’, he said, ‘must 


_choose to sacrifice their Gods to their passions or their passions to 


their Gods.’ Life, in his view, is a moral drama in which the conflict 
turns on how far human beings can succeed in living up to their 
innate vision of virtue. 

This vision is a militant ideal. Conrad admires those virtues which 
count most in a life of danger and action; the virtues of the soldier at 
his post and the steersman at the helm. Courage, loyalty, fidelity, 
tenacity —experience had taught him that without these man was 
helpless and worthless when it came to the test of action. At the 
same time, Conrad was sceptical of the value of action in itself. He 
admired practical virtues for their ideal beauty. He praises Henry 
James as ‘the historian of fine consciences’. But so equally was he. It 
is the precise quality of fidelity, loyalty and so on that he is out to 
discriminate. His moral sense is further civilized by tradition. His 
ideal hero was a knightly hero who besides being brave and loyal was 
dignified, chivalrous, compassionate and vowed to the service of a 
rigid standard of personal conduct, the slightest violation of which 
is an unappeasable torment to his conscience. It is a stain on his inner 
ideal of himself, his honour; and the conception of personal honour 
is the centre of Conrad’s moral system. ‘ “The honour, Monsieur,” ’ 
says the Frenchman in Lord Jim, ‘ “that is real. And what life may be 
worth when the honour is gone —! can offer no opinions. .. .” 

“Very well,” I said with a disconcerted smile, “but couldn’t it re- 
duce itself to not being found out?” 

“This Monsieur is too fine for me,” he replied.’ The Frenchman 
speaks ironically; this final and absolute insistence on the obliga- 
tions of honour is to him the distinguishing mark of the highest 
virtue. So it is to his creator. 

This is the hercic ideal: it is also an aristocratic ideal. Conrad was 
not in the least a snob. The characters he creates for our highest ad- 
miration— Captain Whalley and Captain McWhirr, Viola the inn- 
keeper, old Singleton the common sailor—are of humble birth and 
little education. But they are exceptional men. And Conrad takes for 
granted that the highest virtue is the exclusive possession of excep- 
tional man. He has no democratic enthusiasm for the homely virtues 
of the average person. Life was too stern a struggle in too unfriendly 
a universe for these to be of much avail. He looks on average man- 
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kind with a stately contemptuous pity. Admiration was due only to 
the few, the heroes: for the most part obscure, unadmired, un- 
rewarded, but in fact the only true masters of their fate and captains 
of their souls. 

Aristocratic too is the emphasis Conrad lays on style, on ‘manner’ 
in the broadest sense: ‘I] y a toujours la maniére’, he quotes. “Very 
true. Yes. There is the manner. The manner in laughter, in tears, in 
irony, in indignations and enthusiasms, in judgements—even in 
love.’ All Conrad’s admirable characters feel this. Even humble 
sailors like Nostromo and Captain Whalley care for appearances; 
they wish to present themselves to the world in accordance with 
some ideal of demeanour. If they are English it is a plain and reticent 
ideal; more typically it is Continental, an elaborate grand seigneur 
affair, at once ceremonious and aloof. 

Conrad’s humanity, then, divides itself into two categories, those 
who try to adhere to their inner ideal of virtue in the main, and those 
who do not. For although only the heroic souls represent man at his 
highest, yet Conrad is charitable enough to admit that a large num- 
ber of human beings have it in them to fight on the side of right in the 
moral battle, given the right lead and allowing for an occasional 
failure. Over against them, however, are ranged the armies of the 
wicked. The wicked army is made up of those who consistently and 
actively repudiate the moral instinct implanted in their breast— 
who live without honour. They are of two types. First of all there are 
the abject, Schomberg in Victory, Massey in The End of the Tether, 
Donkin in The Nigger for example. These fail from a weakness, that 
expresses itself as vanity and cowardice. They have no moral ideal; 
the world to them is just a place in which feebly to pursue one’s own 
selfish advantage, regardless of anyone else. They think they have a 
perfect right to be rich or influential or admired, without doing any- 
thing to deserve it: and they hate the virtuous for putting them under 
obligations that involve hardship and self-sacrifice. They are full of 
self-pity and self-admiration, they are always asking for more; when 
a crisis comes they collapse and whine and try to save their skins. 
And they try to make up to themselves for their failures by ineffec- 
tive spite and weak bullying. Further, they let themselves become 
the instruments of the second category of Conrad’s evil men. These 
are not weak; deliberately they reject honour. Gentleman Brown in 
Lord Jim, Mr Jones in Victory, with his air of ‘weary depraved dis- 
tinction’, Necator in Under Western Eyes, the Professor in The 
Secret Agent—different in detail, they are yet all alike in the fact 
that they are, as it were, beasts of prey in the jungle of existence. 
Some warp in their nature has made them congenitally destructive. 
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_ Unlike the abject, they recognize the moral ideal but only to hate it. 


They wish to destroy loyalty, pity, magnanimity, honour. For they 
are damned souls, and in Hell. Their only outlet for the hideous 
misery which boils within them incurably is to try and make it 
universal. And they have a dreadful power. Though they destroy 
themselves in the process, it is they who drive others better than 
themselves, devoted Winnie Verloc, magnanimous Heyst, to des- 
pair and death. 

One other category of Conrad’s characters must be mentioned 
here: his heroines. Conrad’s is a masculine world like that of any 
other adventure story writer. But it is one in which women play an 
important part. Here again he is different from Stevenson, different 
because he is a foreigner. Masculine men-of-action English writers 
are boyish. They are not interested in sex. But for Conrad, a Con- 
tinental, virility shows itself as much in a man’s capacity for pas- 
sion as in his love of action. Just because they are born fighters, Con- 
rad’s heroes are also born lovers. Continental types of lover too. To 
most classical English novelists love is, as Fielding phrases it, a 
‘rational passion’, a tender sentiment for a virtuous object, founded 
largely on esteem, and under the ultimate control of reason. Not so 
to Conrad. For him love is a violent force breaking in on life from 
no one knows where, wholly to possess a man’s senses and imagina- 
tion. It is an illusion —like everything else—an illusion glorious and 
fatal, leading sometimes to good, but more often to harm; one of 
the most formidable of all the powers which man has to encounter 
in the battle of existence. In Conrad’s dramas love inevitably plays a 
major rdéle. As a consequence of woman, the object of man’s passion 
is a major character in his stories. He conceives her, however, in 
the light of this conception of the part she plays in human affairs. 
Not only are women objects of love, they themselves are primarily 
lovers. Not, it is true, always lovers in the sexual sense: Winnie in 
The Secret Agent, for example, is ruled by her maternal devotion to 
her idiot brother. But she, as much as the heroines of his love-stories 
proper, is directed by her heart. Woman is born to love man—as 
wife, or mistress or mother or sister. And for her this love takes the 
place in the moral system which for Conrad’s men is occupied by 
honour. They do not understand the masculine world in which they 
find themselves; its soldierly preoccupation with questions of duty 
and fidelity to some personal ideal of conduct is beyond their ken. 
They only know that they love one of these unaccountable creatures 
and are prepared to sacrifice everything in order to ensure his hap- 
piness and retain his affection. Jewel in Lord Jim would give her life 
for Lord Jim, but she cannot make out the conception of personal 
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honour which forces him to leave her to meet his death. Only two 
of Conrad’s heroines, Miss Haldin in Under Western Eyes and 
Antonia in Nostromo guide their lives by the light of a more abstract 
ideal; they are both heroic patriots. Even so the quality of their senti- 
ment is like that of his other heroines, and not like that of Conrad’s 
heroes: a pure, selfless, personal devotion, unweakened by intellec- 
tual questionings, uncorrupted by egotism. Their devotion to their 
country is the sublimation of the devotion that more normal women 
pour out on an individual male. 

The themes of his stories are equally an expression of his philo- 
sophy of life. Sometimes they simply explore one aspect of it. Youth 
is a sustained paean in praise of the young man’s romantic sense of 
glory which enables him without effort to rise victorious and high- 
hearted over the fears and despondencies engendered by the inevit- 
able danger of the human situation. Heart of Darkness portrays the 
other side of the picture, and shows how the original sin in the 
nature of the universe symbolized by the horror of the African 
jungle destroys those characters who have no inner integrity with 
which to sustain themselves; Typhoon tells how even a stupid man, 
because possessed of this inner integrity, can rise to a heroism of 
mythical proportions. In his long books the drama turns on a more 
complex conflict in the soul of one or more figures drawn at full 
length. Heyst in Victory, Decoud in Nostromo are men clear-sighted 
enough to see the futility of most human effort and the vanity of 
most human ideals and who seek therefore to live detached from the 
human struggle. In vain; that capacity to feel, which is the sign they 
are alive, inevitably forces them back into it. Unconvinced intellec- 
tually of any reason for which to fight, they are yet forced to do so 
by the sheer pressure of the human instinct within them. But Con- 
rad’s most typical dramas are, as might be expected, concerned with 
the question of honour. Lord Jim loses his in a moment of weakness 
and he spends the rest of his life seeking to find an opportunity to re- 
deem it. Nostromo, whose sense of his own trustworthiness is in- 
extricably bound up with the admiration which it gains him among 
his fellows, suddenly finds the most heroic of his acts unappreciated. 
This breaks the main-spring on which his virtue depended; because 
he is not honoured for maintaining the trust assigned to him, he be- 
trays it. But though he keeps his betrayal secret, the knowledge of 
his unworthiness poisons his life and he dies despairing. For Lingard 
in The Rescue and Karain in the story of that name, the conflict is 
between honour and love: in a moment of weakness brought on by 
passion, each betrays his sworn faith. So also does Captain Whalley 
in The End of the Tether: to get enough money to assist his poverty- 
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stricken daughter, he conceals the fact that he is going blind and is 
therefore no fit person to be trusted with the command of a ship. 

It will be seen that the two strains of Conrad’s inspiration do not 
work against each other. On the contrary, the adventure-story 
writer in him provides just the material best needed to dramatize 

his particular type of philosophy. It is right that he should write of 
lawless regions of battle and revolution and storms at sea, where 
man has nothing to depend on but his own individual virtue. For to 
him, ultimately, all human existence is of this nature. Heyst on his 
lonely island may stand for all sensitive disillusioned persons who 

seek to escape entanglement in the human conflict. Lord Jim, fighting 
to retrieve his lost honour amid a crowd of alien barbarians, is in 
reality no differently situated from any other heroic soul seeking its 
salvation in this chaotic world: Mr Curz, corrupted by the elemen- 
tal evil of the African jungle, is only an extreme example of what 

"may happen to anyone brought up stark against the ultimate evil 
latent in any human society. And the ships, which are the settings for 
so many of Conrad’s most magnificent conceptions, are an apt sym- 
bol of his vision of human life. What is it but a voyage through a 
dark uncharted ocean beset with perils; and in which man’s ultimate 
worth is tested by the manner in which he encounters them. Con- 
rad’s world of hurricane, jungle and brigandage and exotic strife is a 
true image of the real world; for it reveals openly what is, in fact, 
always and everywhere the fundamental truth of the human predica- 
ment. The adventure tale is a most accurate parable of the human 
drama. 

But the fact that it is such a parable modifies Conrad’s way of 
treating it profoundly. Since the adventure story was interesting to 
him for the spiritual significance it might contain, he presents it to us 
subjectively. We see it through the eyes of the actors and also 
through the eyes of Conrad watching them. This alters its character. 
The swift events are slowed up, the simple issues are refined, the 
elemental unselfconscious figures become the subject of subtle an- 
alysis when they are reflected in the mind of a complex questioning 
observer. With this complex vision goes a complex mood—partly 
tragic, wholly ironic. Tragic because it is both grand and sad; Con- 
rad’s prevailing sentiment has the tension that comes from a simul- 
taneous realization of the dignity of man’s nature and the dreadful- 
ness of his predicament. His irony too was an inevitable result of his 
perception of the differences between man’s disposition and his cir- 
cumstances—and also of the incongruities to be found in his innate 
disposition. Lord Jim’s obsessed determination to redeem his honour 
was egotistic as well as noble, everyone else, including the girl he 
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loved, had to be sacrificed to it; it was partly because Captain 
McWhirr was so comically lacking in imagination that he was able 
to face the typhoon with fortitude. 
2 

Conrad’s range of interest, then, is not private and domestic but pub- 
lic and cosmic. Though he believed so deeply in the individual, his 
interest lay in exploring the relationship of the individual to some- 
thing impersonal; to fate and nature or whatever phrase may be used 
to symbolize the inhuman forces conditioning man’s existence on 
this planet. Even his ironic comedy is, as we have seen, a sort of 
cosmic comedy, arising from his sense of the incongruity of man’s 
desire with his destiny. He had the imagination appropriate to such 
a range. It was powerful enough for one thing; every aspect of Con- 
rad’s world is coloured and vivified by the idiosyncrasy of his per- 
sonal vision. What then are the characteristics of this vision? First 
and foremost it is aesthetic in the simplest, most exclusive sense of 
the word. Here we come to the third element in Conrad’s composi- 
tion. In addition to the Stevenson and the Hardy strains in him there 
is a strong Henry James strain. He had an intense appreciation of 
the beautiful; he thought that the novel should be an expression of 
this appreciation; and the first action of his imagination, when it got 
to work on his material, was to transmute it into an object of 
beauty. This appears both in the way he conceives the stories and in 
the form in which he seeks to embody this conception. 

Here was another reason why he preferred to write of picturesque 
events and spectacular settings. They obviously offered more oppor- 
tunity for describing the sort of beauty that appealed to Conrad. 
His taste was unashamedly full-blooded and romantic, delighting in 
the gorgeous, the exotic, the mysterious, in brilliant colour, sublime 
outlines and glittering light and grandiose gesture. Beauty was to 
him always associated with strangeness. It had something intensified 
and extravagant about it and generally something alien and wild as 
well: the savage splendour of the Far East, the inhuman magnifi- 
cence of the ocean in tempest. More often than not he chooses such 
scenes as his settings: even when he writes about modern Europe, he 
singles out and intensifies such elements in his scene as have a touch 
of glamour and strangeness about them. London in The Secret Agent 
with its sordid back streets and shady shops might seem a drab 
enough subject in itself. But not as Conrad presented it. Every light 
is heightened, every shadow made sharp and dark and sinister: the 
whole is suffused with a fantastic macabre beauty: so that it becomes 
a murky, mysterious jungle where amid smoke-blackened brickwork 
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and gleaming gaslight and driving rain, the savage Heart of Darkness 
reveals itself as ominously as in the uncharted African forest. 

Conrad’s aesthetic impulse appears also in the pattern he imposes 
on his subject-matter. Here it is that his kinship with Henry James 
is most apparent. He is no mere story-teller who begins at the begin- 
ning and goes on till the end; but a sophisticated and conscious artist 
with an ideal of form, to attain which he applies a subtle and 
elaborate craft. Each book is conceived of as a whole, centering 
round a single presiding theme: and every character, every incident, 
is designed in some way to illustrate this theme. To contrive this in 
the most effective fashion was of endless interest to him. He was a 
natural virtuoso, fascinated to experiment in form, and his works 
present a steady development from the relatively simple narrative of 
his earliest works through the elaborate constructions of his middle 
period, to the more controlled simplification of his last phase. A rela- 
tive simplification: Conrad’s vision was too complex ever to find 
appropriate expression in the directness of a Defoe. The point of 
view from which a story should be told is, to him, an obsessing prob- 
lem for instance: and he has every sort of device for solving it. Some- 
times he tries the first person. But that affords too little chance for 
the full display of his irony: if the narrator is an actor in the plot 
he will not see it with enough detachment. On the other hand, direct 
impersonal narration might, he thought, break the illusion: Henry 
James put this idea into Conrad’s head. In his middle period he is 
determined to avoid it: and to do so invents a narrator, Marlowe, the 
spectator of the events, though not an actor in them, who relates the 
plot in conversation. Again, in his wish to focus the reader’s interest 
on the significance of the events he describes rather than the events 
themselves, Conrad liked to tell a story by a curious two-steps-for- 
ward, one-step-backward method. The reader is shown a character 
or an event; then Conrad, or the narrator who represents him, goes 
back and tells you the previous history which explains them. He 
then jumps forward to a later stage of the drama and then once more 
goes back for another explanation. All is designed to direct the 
reader’s attention on the idea which is the germ of the story, and also 
to give him the aesthetic satisfaction that comes from the contem- 
plation of a shapely and integrated work of art. At no moment does 
the author, as it were, let himself go in improvization. All is calcu- 
lated towards a conscious purpose. 

These two aspects, formal and imaginative, of his creative 
impulse show themselves conspicuously in certain aspects of his 
work. The characters first of all. Conrad’s’ range of characters is 
limited both by his experience and by his themes. They are men of 
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action or women of passion and they are honourable or dishonour- 
able. The honourable are simple, faithful souls like Captain Whalley 
and Captain McWhirr, or complex torn spirits like Lord Jim and 
Captain Anthony in Chance; the dishonourable are cringing abjects 
like Donkin and Massey or predatory malignant demons like Jones 
or the Professor. In contrast to them are portraits of detached iron- 
ists vainly striving to be neutral in the human struggle, Decoud and 
Heyst: Conrad has clearly put much of himself into these two. But 
good, bad and neutral alike, they are distinguished by the fact that 

they are dominated by a ruling passion which directs the course of 
_ their existences. The apathetic and devitalized have no place in Con- 
rad’s gallery. His imagination was too high-powered to find inspira- 
tion in them: and besides, they do not illustrate the central action of 
the human drama as he conceives it. Within these limitations, how- 
ever, Conrad’s range of character is wide. His simple heroic sailors, 
Whalley, McWhirr, Peyrol, Captain Beard, are intrinsically different 
from one another; sinister Gentleman Brown is a different kind of 
devil from sinister Mr Jones. Only the heroines tend to fall into a 
type that repeats itself. Surely, one asks oneself, the world cannot be 
so full, as Conrad suggests, of speechless enigmatic passionate young 
girls. Yet it may be that he intends a deliberate effect by the general- 
ized way in which he portrays them. Their rdle is to be the object of 
the hero’s love and, therefore, they are always portrayed as through 
the eyes of the lover. Their charms, physical and personal, are con- 
veyed with an intense vividness; we can see their speaking dark eyes, 
hear the accent of their fresh seductive voices— Conrad always lays 
emphasis on the charm of the feminine voice. But the trembling 
glow of emotion which surrounds them at once conceals the hard 
outlines of their characters and transfigures them to a generalized 
symbol of the source and object of male passion; so that their rdle 
in that drama of masculine life, which is Conrad’s subject, is kept 
precise and unmistakable. 

With this salient exception, however, his chief characters are all 
individualized sharply enough. He relies on two devices to bring 
this individuality home to us. First, a clear image of their appearance 
and voice and manner; Conrad’s power of observation pricks un- 
erringly on those elements in their external man which makes them 
individual. 

‘Old Singleton, the oldest able seaman in the ship, sat apart on the 
deck right under the lamps, stripped to the waist, tattooed like a can- 
nibal chief all over his powerful chest and enormous biceps. Between 
the blue and red patterns his white skin gleamed like satin; his bare 
back was propped against the heel of the bowsprit, and he held a 
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book at arm’s length before his big surnburnt face. With his spec- 
tacles and a venerable white beard, he resembled a learned savage 
patriarch, the incarnation of barbarian wisdom serene in the blas- 
phemous turmoil of the world. He was intensely absorbed, and as 
he turned the pages an expression of grave surprise would pass over 
his rugged features.’ 

This passage illustrates that mixture of realistic observation and 
imaginative strangeness which is the hallmark of Conrad’s genius. 
He picks out the characteristic detail, the ‘white satin skin’, the ‘big, 
sunburnt face’, and then he illuminates the facts by the light of a 
bold poetic image. Singleton resembled a ‘learned and savage pat- 
riarch’. One element in the description makes it real; the other en- 
dows it with imaginative power. With equal certainty Conrad 
evokes a character’s manner and voice: Heyst’s courtly bow, ‘like 
that of a prince visiting another prince on a private occasion’, Lord 
Jim’s ‘deep loud tones’ that ‘displayed a kind of dogged self-assertion 
that had nothing aggressive about it . . . and was directed apparently 
as much at himself as at anybody else’. 

Conrad makes his characters vivid by the skill with which he por- 
trays their outer man. They are given depth and substance by the 
certainty and subtlety by which he indicates their relation to the 
moral system of which they form a part. Singleton has a body and a 
voice; he also has a soul. We are shown the precise quality of his 
fidelity to his obligations as a seaman and of the elemental wisdom 
he had acquired from a long life of combat with the unappeasable 
sea. Instinctively he knows that the sick Nigger will die, for his long 
intimacy with the forces of nature has mysteriously made him free 
of their secrets. With greater elaboration Conrad analyses the moral 
structure which underlies and shapes Lord Jim’s tormented spirit; 
his obsessing sense of duty, part noble, part egotistic, his heroism 
which is partly romantic folly, that strain of cowardly weakness in 
him which yet springs largely from the superior sensitiveness of his 
imagination. Or Decoud, the ultimately faithless man, who can think 
and act positively enough when his vitality is stimulated by the 
presence of others; but who, when left alone with himself on an 
island, commits suicide, for he has discovered that there is no prin- 
ciple of belief in him to keep alive the will to live. This method of 
drawing characters is, of course, especially suitable for Conrad’s 
type of tale. His power of observation makes his characters human 
— people, not symbols: his grasp of the fundamental in their moral 
nature makes him able to reveal them as rising convincingly to the 
heroic and tragic plane on which his drama moves. Lord Jim is a 
recognizable young Englishman we should not be surprised to en- 
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counter in the street; and yet, without losing a particle of his indi- 
viduality, he can go to his death irradiated with the imaginative 
grandeur of a Hector or a Lancelot. 

Similar characteristics mark Conrad’s other conspicuous talent. 
He is a first rate story-teller and once more he holds us by the 
mingled exactness and imaginative force with which he visualizes 
a scene. As it wends its way down the tropical river, the boat in 
Heart of Darkness is attacked by savages. 

‘Something big appeared in the air before the shutter, the rifle 
went overboard, and the helmsman stepped back swiftly, looked at 
me over his shoulder in an extraordinary, profound, familiar 
manner, and fell upon my feet. The side of his head hit the wheel 
twice, and the end of what appeared a long cane clattered round and 
knocked over a little camp-stool. It looked as though after wrench- 
ing that thing from somebody ashore he had lost his balance in the 
effort. The thin smoke had blown away, we were clear of the snag, 
and looking ahead I could see that in another hundred yards or so I 
would be free to sheer off, away from the bank; but my feet felt so 
very warm and wet that I had to look down. The man had rolled on 
his back and stared straight up at me, both his hands clutched that 
cane. It was the shaft of a spear that, either thrown or lunged through 
the opening, had caught him in the side just below the ribs; the blade 
had gone in and out of sight, after making a frightful gash. My shoes 
were full; a pool of blood lay very still, gleaming dark-red under the 
wheel; his eyes shone with an amazing lustre.’ 

Note the accurate vividness with which every detail of the scene 
is drawn; you would think Conrad had been there. Yet it is not a 
mere photograph. It is made strange and significant by the images 
and epithets with which it is related; the spear ‘like a cane’, the ‘ex- 
traordinary, profound, familiar glance’ which the dying man casts 
over his shoulder as he falls. 

These effects depend largely upon Conrad’s phrasing. Indeed, his 
style is the most immediately striking of all his gifts. Conrad, out to 
give fiction in the intensity of poetry, sought to express himself in 
words of a poetic concentration and felicity. He was not always suc- 
cessful. He never writes with the fine unerring sensibility to the 
quality of language which characterizes a writer like Virginia Woolf. 
His writing is sometimes clumsy, and sometimes inflated. Intoxi- 
cated by resounding polysyllables like ‘illimitable’ and ‘unconquer- 
able’, he will now and again scatter them over the page without suf- 
ficient regard for their sense; so that though at first we are spell- 
bound by the majestic din he has evoked, a second reading exposes it 
as a trifle hollow. But for one failure as a stylist Conrad makes 
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twenty superb successes. As the passages quoted show, his most 
powerful instrument is his use of image and epithet; image and 
epithet at once accurate and surprising. The commonplace is com- 
pared with the strange, the small with the great, the concrete with 
the abstract. Conrad speaks of hung-up suits of oilskin ‘swinging out 
and in, lively and disquieting like the reckless ghosts of decapitated 
seamen, dancing in a tempest’, of a ‘yellow round face with wide 
nostrils like a fierce full moon’. Note the epithets here as well as the 
images; ‘fierce full moon’, ‘reckless ghosts’. Conrad has a typical 
and effective method of linking two apparently incongruous adjec- 
tives together, as when he speaks of the ‘blinding and frigid’ light of 
an arc-lamp, of a negro’s face ‘pathetic and brutal’. Sometimes the 
unexpectedness lies in the relation of the adjective to the noun—the 
‘impertinent mournfulness’ of James Waite’s stare, or of the verb to 
the adverb: a cat ‘leaping sedately’ over the deck. Once again, realism 
and imagination fuse to convey a fresh ironic vividness. The other 
characteristic element in Conrad’s style is its movement. It is a 
‘speaker’s’ style: we hear the voice rising, pausing, emphasizing, in- 
terrupting itself, to exclaim or to comment: and the rhythm is modu- 
lated all the time to express the spontaneous movement of the 
speaker’s feelings. But the speaker is an orator, not a conversational- 
ist. The unit of rhythm is rolling, majestic, spreading out in great 
waves of sound as if designed to rouse tears and cries and cheers 
from a vast crowd. Conrad is a rhetorician. His grandiloquent taste 
combined with his deliberate aestheticism to make his eloquence a 
conscious art that, scorning to conceal itself, openly summons to its 
service the whole full orchestra of rhetorical effect that it may 
achieve the grand manner. 

‘I have known its fascination since; I have seen the mysterious 
shores, the still water, the lands of brown nations, where a stealthy 
Nemesis lies in wait, pursues, overtakes so many of the conquering 
nations, who are proud of their wisdom, of their knowledge, of their 
strength. But for me all the East is contained in that vision of my 
youth. It is all in that moment when I opened my young eyes on it. 
I came upon it from a tussle with the sea—and I was young—and 
I saw it looking at me. And this is all that is left of it! Only a moment; 
a moment of strength, of romance, of glamour—of youth! ...A 
flick of sunshine upon a strange shore, the time to remember, the 
time for a sigh, and—goodbye!— Night — Goodbye . . .! 

Conrad’s style epitomizes his talent both in its strength and in its 
deficiencies. For he had his deficiencies. His imagination shows the 
defects of its full-bloodedness. Its texture is sumptuous rather than 
fine. He stirs our feelings but he never touches our hearts with the 
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unselfconscious intimate authenticity of a Hardy or a Wordsworth. 
For he cannot be simple enough. His limitations are the characteris- 
tic limitations of the conscious rhetorician that he was. Always we 
are aware of the man behind the work, contriving, manipulating, 
heightening lights and darkening shadows. Nor, though so accom- 
plished, was his a subtle art—much less subtle than the intellect of 
which it is the expression. We are moved but we know how we are 
being moved, and we are aware that Conrad knows it too. So that 
our satisfaction comes partly from pleasure in watching his vir- 
tuosity; and as such, is not of the purest kind. 

He is liable also to fall into other characteristic defects of the con- 
scious artist. Occasionally his technique over-reaches itself by 
elaboration. The form is too portentous and intricate to be an appro- 
priate vehicle for the subject. Examine Chance for example. All this 
great apparatus of indirect narrative and movement forward and 
back in time does in the end defeat its object. The reader becomes so 
concentrated in following the complicated pattern that his attention 
wanders away from the drama which the pattern is designed to illus- 
trate. Moreover, some of Conrad’s devices tend to destroy their veri- 
similitude. His attempt to get rid of direct narrative, for instance; 
because he will not tell us himself what Flora is feeling at the crisis 
of her fortunes, he has to try and persuade us that she would confide 
at great length in a comparative stranger and—what makes it still 
more improbable— while walking with him through a crowded Lon- 
don street. 

Chance fails for another reason. All his conscious artistry did not 
prevent Conrad from sometimes falling into the most fatal pitfall 
which besets the steps of the novelist; choosing subject-matter which 
leads him outside the true range of his creative inspiration. As we 
have seen, this is the adventurous and the heroic, and the masculine. 
Chance centres round the processes of feeling in a young girl, cast 
adrift in twentieth century England, the victim of shabby crooks and 
mean, suburban respectability. Till the last section of the story, 
when he manages to get her on to a ship, Conrad, we feel, is never 
on his own ground. With the consequence that, in spite of all the 
intelligence he has lavished on it, the story never comes to life. 

Finally, Conrad sometimes fails because he does not succeed in 
harmonizing the varying strains of his inspiration. In Under Western 
Eyes the moralist is in conflict with the artist. The plot relates 
Razumovy’s betrayal of his friend to the police. During this section 
of the novel, the plot does indeed move with all the convincing force 
that shows it to be the product of a genuine inspiration. But Conrad 
is not content to end here; for his mind, stirred as it always was bya 
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problem of personal honour, leads him to continue the tale in order 
to show how the betrayal worked on Razumov’s conscience. His 
examination of this process is interesting in itself. But the action in 
which he dramatizes it is all too obviously a concocted affair, fur- 
nished forth with pale repetition of stock Conrad scenes and stock 
Conrad characters. Elsewhere Conrad lets his imagination clash with 
his sense of reality. In his later books the commonplace characters 
sometimes speak suddenly and unconvu.cingly with all the subtlety 
of their creator. Who can believe that the insensitive Mrs Fyne in 


Chance would have had the perception or the wit to describe Flora’s 


manner as ‘horribly merry’? 

Indeed, Conrad is at his best only when the material with which 
he deals happens to obey every demand of his complex personality. 
His sense of beauty needs some richly romantic setting to have full 
play; the adventure story writer in him requires an adventure story 
plot; and his cast must be drawn from that world of sailors and 
pioneers of whom he had personal experience. When, however, all 
these conditions are fulfilled, the result is magnificent and in a 
unique fashion; books that are at once enthralling tales, objects of 
gorgeous beauty and—what is more unexpected— subtle comments 
on human life. Very few novelists indeed appeal to the intelligence 
as Conrad does. None, so far as I know, are also accomplished writers 
of picturesque thrillers. 

He brings off these complex triumphs most frequently in rela- 
tively short flights. Here was another problem set him by his con- 
ception of his art. It is extremely difficult to sustain the lyrical inten- 
sity to which he aspired for more than a hundred pages or so. Youth, 
Typhoon, The Secret Sharer, The Nigger of the Narcissus—these are 
his most effortless and characteristic successes. But twice he did suc- 
ceed in working on a larger scale, in Lord Jim and Nostromo. Of 
these two, Lord Jim is the more moving, Nostromo the more extra- 
ordinary. The incident which formed its central theme — Nostromo’s 
theft of the treasure from the silver mine with which he has been 
entrusted — is expanded and developed till the story becomes a study 
of the corrupting effect of material interests on a whole society, the 
South American Republic of Costa Guana, where the story takes 
place. The silver mine is the source of the country’s wealth. To ob- 
tain full control of it, groups and individuals are ranged in continual 
strife, which ultimately breaks out in civil war. The stage is thronged 
with figures, each related in some way or other to the central situa- 
tion. There are the noble patriots, the Avellanos family, there is 
Charles Gould, the Englishman who owns the mine, and who iden- 
tifies its success with his own moral success as a character. There is 
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his selfless wife, whom he sacrifices to his obsession, there is Decoud, 
the mocking, sophisticated man of the world drawn into the struggle 
against his better judgement by his love for Antonia Avellanos; there 
is Nostromo himself, the magnificent peasant leader of the men 
whose task it is to carry the silver safe from the mine to the door. 
These are only the chief among a much larger cast drawn from all 
types and classes, rich and poor, noble and ignoble, distinguished and 
insignificant. We follow the course of all their lives as they are 
affected by the struggle for the silver; we see how it alters their 
characters and destinies; and we trace the fortunes of the Republic 
itself, as it moves through bloodshed and brutal civil war, at last to 
achieve order under the up-to-date control of American big business. 
The moral is typically and ironically sombre; peace and order are 
achieved at the cost of spiritual death. ‘Material interests’, so glitter- 
ingly symbolized by the silver, have ended in creating a world of 
smooth efficiency more soulless than the bloody chaos it has re- 
placed. In the process, the three chief male characters, Gould, Nos- 
tromo, Decoud, have all been wrecked by some weakness which has 
been discovered in their spiritual structure; Gould’s strain of fanati- 
cism, Nostromo’s vanity, Decoud’s lack of faith. Only the virtuous 
Antonia and Mrs Gould have proved invulnerable to temptation; and 
they are left lonely and desolate. Conrad paints on an enormous 
canvas astir with the complex movement of life. But his command 
of design is so masterful that the pattern remains absolutely clear 
and there is not a paragraph that does not contribute to his presiding 
purpose. While over the whole picture, harmonizing its diversity in 
Venetian richness, is spread the golden glaze of Conrad’s sense of 
beauty. 

It is a wonderful achievement: grander, if not more perfect, than 
anything in twentieth century fiction. And truer to reality, as we 
have come to view it in these last tormented years. So indeed are all 
Conrad’s books. His contemporaries lived in a safer world than ours 
and could conceive of the individual pursuing his private salvation 
freely and little affected by the pressure of mankind in the mass. This 
is so no longer. War and revolution have seen to that. We know the 
world is dangerous; and at every turn our individual fate is impinged 
upon by the impersonal and the collective. Conrad’s history made 
him thirty years before his time. All the modern words apply to him. 
He was a refugee, an expatriate, a displaced person. To him life 
showed as barbarous as it does to us. Yet— here like many of us now 
—himself he was not a barbarian. The subtle heir to a tradition of 


Saunt and high civilization, he found himself living in a savage 
world. 
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A disagreeable predicament; especially for an artist. For the artist 
seeks instinctively to extract beauty from experience, to mould his 
vision of life into a shapely order. How can he do this when the 
vision is confused and bewildering and largely ugly? Not easily, if 
we may judge by the dissonant and spiritless productions of some 
contemporary authors. But Conrad managed it. Unflinchingly he 
turned his gaze on what appeared a perilous chaos unrelieved by 
hope: and then, out of his scorn and his pity, his nobility and his dis- 
illusionment, fashioned of it an image that gleams from the cosmic 
blackness, with which it is surrounded, like a dusky great emerald. 


Bernard Brett: Wapping 
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Sir, 

No one need blame the young dons for augmenting their salaries by 
writing articles and making broadcasts to express their contempt 
for writers who are ‘mere journalists’. But in this game in which the 
provincial teacher combines the rdle of propagandist with austere 
scholar, perhaps one may be permitted sometimes to appeal from 
the advertiser to the teacher of Eng. Lit. May I point out then that 
there is a wrong attribution in Dr Cruickshank’s reference to ‘Mr 
Spender’s quip about “teachers who equate literature with sanitary 
engineering’’.’ As this equation has already been credited to me by 
another young don— Mr Kingsley Amis—on the Third Programme, I 
feel it is time to protest before it gets into the text books on the great 
battle of the dons against the journalists. | owe the equation to Mr 
S. W. Dawson who, describing himself as a junior member of a pro- 
vincial university (one where the term don, he says, causes ‘amused 
embarrassment’), wrote a letter to The New Statesman and Nation 
wherin he likened his concern with literature to that of ‘a sanitary 
engineer about the condition of the drains’, I do hope that the anti- 
broadcasters and anti-journalists will in their future broadcasts and 
articles trace my citation to its proper source. 


Encounter Stephen Spender 
Panton House, SW1 


Sir, 

I am suitably mortified to learn that my name was unknown to Dr 
Cruickshank before the appearance of my letter in the July London 
Magazine, though I must confess that his name was similarly un- 
known to me until I read his original contribution. Why he sees fit 
to mention this at all I cannot conceive, unless it is an example of 
that tendency to reduce literary controversy to personalities that Dr 
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Donald Davie was recently — and rightly — deploring in the pages of 
The Twentieth Century. 

I did read Dr Cruickshank’s letter myself, very carefully, and 
from it I decided that he was, whether he realized it or not, re- 
presentative of the state of mind which tries to fit poetry, one of 
the most vital and mysterious activities of the human spirit (seman- 
tically dangerous words, these, I admit), into the pigeon-holes of the 
academic teacher; for whom, very often, poetry and literary criti- 
cism are two sides of the same penny. He now tells me that I was 
wrong in this conclusion. I am glad to hear it. 

I am not trying to institute a crusade against literary criticism. I 
am merely opposing the kind of word-spinning, time-wasting 
analysis whose only apparent raison d’étre is to give the critic some- 
thing to do. Who is it who writes those long, boring and pointless 
essays with titles like “Thematic Intension in a Paragraph of The 
Golden Bowl’ or ‘Nodes of Sensibility in a Lyric by Rochester’? 
Academics or literary journalists? The essential function of literary 
criticism is, in my opinion, the interpretative and educative one of 
helping a reader to appreciate what an author has written. If the 
university critics can assist in this desirable activity, so much the 
better, and they should do it more often. Dr Cruickshank might like 
to know that I am not averse to trying a little criticism myself from 
time to time, and IJ should be very glad to explain critically why I 
dislike the work of some of the Fantasy Press poets— but not in the 
correspondence columns of this magazine. I must point out, how- 
ever, that if I use the word ‘cerebral’ in a pejorative sense I am not 
thereby equating it with ‘intelligent’ or even ‘intellectual’. 

Mr Maxwell, in his deliciously ironical letter, triumphantly in- 
vokes Pope’s Essay on Criticism, but I am afraid I am not abashed. If 
he really thinks that this great poem has any relation to the arch 
little verses on the margins of Eng. Lit. that I was referring to, then 
his reading of it must be very different from mine. 

Who exactly started the sniping that Dr Cruickshank complains 
of? It would be tedious to try to find out, but it seems odd that, after 
many generations in which academics have quietly played an im- 
portant though not a central part in literature, some of them should 
now become rancorously self-conscious and complain in aggrieved 
tones that they are not getting the (special?) treatment they deserve. 
If they are good writers—and I have admitted that several are— 
then by all means let their work appear in literary magazines. But in 
that case their academic status will be irrelevant. It is the quality of 
the work that counts. 

Finally, I must assure Dr Cruickshank, who seems to have some 
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doubts about it, that I have no personal animus in this matter at all. 
In fact, some of my best friends are dons. 


London, SE13Z Bernard Bergonzi 


Sir, 
Mr George Barker is a Dionysiac poet: I should not expect him to ad- 
mire John Clare or recognize the difference between wild strawberry 
and potentilla. One might assume, then, that he would not be likely 
to appreciate the poetry of Norman Nicholson, so different from his 
own. But he should not speak as though Mr Nicholson’s power of 
observation were a common gift: I have yet to discover that ‘any 
reasonably alert’ man is in the habit of noticing (for instance): the 
flowering holly, with its bunch-of-grape 

Buds of yellow-green that hang straight up 

As if the silver-willow sky 

Pulled harder than the earth. 
Poets are notoriously biased judges, nor perhaps would one wish 
it otherwise, but their readers should be put on guard, and their 
reviews should be headed ‘Unfair Comment’. 


Oxford Anne Ridler 


Sir, 

In his review of My Life in the Bush of Ghosts by Amos Tutuola, 
Michael Swan seems to be labouring under a few misapprehensions. 
Firstly, he says that ‘education has not weaned him from vernacular 
felicities into stiff orotundities’. If he means that Tutuola, by his 
very lack of education, escapes this obvious pitfall of borrowed lan- 
guage, then I agree with him. But does he? I have a vague fear that 
Mr Swan is under the impression that Amos Tutuola is almost, if not 
quite, the equivalent of the graduate from Ibadan University. Let 
me disillusion him: Tutuola is a semi- (or demi-semi-) literate mes- 
senger in a Government Department in Lagos. And, in one sense, 
more power to his ‘pen-hand’ for it. But perhaps Mr Swan would be 
interested to know that a sample of Amos Tutuola’s handwriting 
does not bear comparison with the ‘page from the author’s manu- 
script’ reproduced in The Palm Wine Drinkard? That's as it may be: 
Tutuola’s style is most certainly Tutuola’s. But to me the phrase 
‘classically proportioned’ implies a degree of objectivity; and the 
construction is surely a happy (?) accident. But why Yoruba, Mr 
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Swan? Why not Ibo or Efik or Ibibio or—most certainly —Ijaw? 
You'll find the same themes and images (more or less). But Tutuola’s 
ghosts carry pens and can impress any European outside of West 
Africa. But this is not enough. The geographical and historical 
boundaries within Nigeria are more circumscribed than the delinea- 
tion ‘from the area of the superb classical bronze heads of life and the 
advanced art of Benin’. I have yet to ask Ben Onwonwu about Amos 
Tutuola. But more than distance separates him from Mr Swan’s un- 
happy comparison. If Mr Swan is looking now for a contemporary 
West African culture the odds (historical, occidental and political) 
are against him. As John Harrison of the British Council remarked 
cryptically in a recent broadcast: ‘Many Nigerians find Amos 
Tutuola’s success incomprehensible— which of course it is not.’ 


Enugu G. D. Holiday 


Sir, 

Lady Pansy Pakenham deplores Mr Somerset Maugham’s approval 
of abridged classics. So do I, but I think there is more than this to 
deplore in the Sunday Times series of articles on the Ten Greatest 
Novels. It is, of course, a pleasant parlour game to play—who are 
the greatest writers in the world? What are the ten greatest poems 
in the world—the very thing for a cosy literary evening. It may 
even be, as last month’s editorial suggests, stimulating and pro- 
voking to have Mr Maugham’s list, but the articles themselves have 
been, for the most part, very disappointing. One may ask exactly 
what purpose is served by potted biographies of authors, and an 
arbitrary choice of their great novels, tenuously supported by a few 
words of criticism. If one is honest, one can see in this series a 
pandering to the popular passion for opinions. True, it is Mr 
Maugham’s opinions, not Gilbert Harding’s nor Diana Dors’s. But it 
bears about it the smell of the BBC programme which invited Mr 
Harding to give his opinions on what he hates in women, or the 
newspaper which publicises Miss Dors’s opinions on what she 
likes in men. Now, apparently, Sir Thomas Beecham is to give his 
opinions on anything he likes. Somewhere Mr Eliot said that ‘Fact 
cannot corrupt taste. . . . The real corrupters are those who supply 
opinion.’ I cannot feel that the articles add much to Mr Maugham’s 
status as a writer or to our knowledge of the novels and their 


authors. 
London, NW3 Mary Voyle 
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Sir, AS I: 

I don’t think we need worry very much about ‘the novelist’, except 
to note that he isn’t one man: there are just lots and lots of novelists, 
all different, and all doing different things of varying appeal. Some 
novelists, including some we call ‘serious’, may not get as much 
money as some others, including some we call ‘popular’. That just 
means that, like all previous writers except a few r9th-century 
freaks, they have to get a job. It needn’t be a very hard-to-get or well- 
paid or exacting job because a serious novel can ‘still’ find enough 
readers to give its author a lot of pocket-money. And why do people 
talk as if having a job is bad (even though economically necessary) 
for a novelist? It’s lack of a job that can be bad. 

‘The novel’, similarly, isn’t a ‘thing’. By looking back, we can 
sometimes see where writers have been going, but, unlike that of a 
car, the future course of ‘the novel’ cannot be directed. These days 
people love talking about ‘the novel’ so much that they want to 
generalize about books while they’re still being written or planned. 
This is dangerous for some writers, because it may make them worry 
about injecting the generalizations into their novels. Mr Maugham, 
by insisting and demonstrating that novels should be about people, 
ought to be a thousand times better as a guide for younger writers 
than anyone who says that ‘the novelist’ has the task of conveying 
‘life’ in the form of ‘a semi-transparent envelope’ — though to inject 
that into a novel would take some doing. 


University College of Swansea Kingsley Amis 
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Le plea Group by J. K. Johnstone. (Secker and Warburg. 
25S. 

This is a good, scholarly and sympathetic book, which began as a 
PhD thesis at Leeds, where its author, a young Canadian, was super- 
vised (as some readers will not fail to notice) by Professor Bonamy 
Dobrée. I have read it with great interest and gratitude, being of Mr 
Johnstone’s generation, and believing, even more than he does, that 
Bloomsbury must have been wonderful: a circle of splendidly gifted 
people whose attitude to life was, I am sure, the right one. They 
stood for creativity, tolerance, wit, curiosity, zest, courage, beauty 
and personal affection, the eight great virtues; and against all that is 
inartistic, pompous, vulgar, stuffily conventional, philistine, senti- 
mental, prudish and false— things which are always bad and which 
were specially bad in Edwardian England when Bloomsbury came, 
however fortuitously, into being. 

Mr Johnstone, though he writes from a point of view which is 
definitely not Bloomsbury, is nevertheless a friendly critic; he makes 
none of the usual mistakes and he is innocent of what Clive Bell has 
called ‘Bloomsbury-baiting’. On the other hand his book is not a well- 
constructed one, and indeed the very intention behind it looks to 
me ambiguous. Despite the title, it is not about Bloomsbury as a 
whole, but about three of Bloomsbury’s literary figures: E. M. 
Forster, Lytton Strachey and Virginia Woolf. And it is not clear 
whether Mr Johnstone is trying to tell us about Bloomsbury by tell- 
ing us about E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey and Virginia Woolf or 
simply to tell us the influence Bloomsbury had on the work of these 
three writers. I cannot help suspecting he has confused the issues and 
is trying to do both. It is odd that Mr Johnstone should have over- 
looked the first and foremost lesson Bloomsbury learned from G. E. 
Moore: ‘Do not attempt to answer questions without first discover- 
ing precisely what question it is that you desire to answer.’ 

Leaning mainly on Harrod’s Keynes and Keynes's Two Memorrs, 
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Mr Johnstone deals briskly, with the social history of Bloomsbury. He 
sketches the beginnings at Cambridge, where Lytton Strachey, May- 
nard Keynes, Duncan Grant, Leonard Woolf and Thoby Stephen, 
undergraduates already united by ties of friendship, were further 
united by their eager response to the new morality proclaimed in 
1903, by G. E. Moore, then a thirty-year-old don at Trinity, in his 
Principia Ethica. London followed Cambridge, and Mr Johnstone 
notes the marriages of Clive Bell and Leonard Woolf to Thoby 
Stephen’s sisters, Vanessa and Virginia, the development of the two 
Bloomsbury salons at Gordon Square and Fitzroy Square, the death 
of Thoby Stephen, and the accession to Bloomsbury in 1910 of 
Roger Fry. 

These are the original Bloomsbury names. Next in Mr Johnstone’s 
survey come beliefs (or ‘values’), a chapter each on Principia Ethica 
and Roger Fry’s aesthetics. Mr Johnstone writes ably on both, though 
he neglects the nineteenth-century background against which 
Moore and Fry were working and against which Bloomsbury rebel- 
led. Moore set out to refute the two ethical theories dominant in his 
youth, one holding that right conduct consists in promoting the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, the other teaching duty 
for duty’s sake. Moore argued that the proper object of ethics was 
neither right conduct nor duty, but ‘the good’. He believed that once 
people understood ‘the good’ they would not need to be told what 
to do. But, he added, ‘the good’ was indefinable. What then was the 
‘good’? Moore could only give examples: 

‘By far the most valuable things which we can know or can 
imagine are certain states of consciousness, which may be roughly 
described as the pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoyment 
of beautiful objects.’ 

There was much else in Principia Ethica, but this was what 
Strachey and his young friends seized upon: the rejection of fixed 
rules about conduct and the exaltation of friendship and beauty. 
They made it the gospel of Bloomsbury. And a very bold gospel it 
was for a Cambridge don to propound only eight years after the 
trial of Oscar Wilde. Even Mr Johnstone cannot take it in 1954: ‘It 
might do well enough for Moore and Bloomsbury, but it would not 
do aif any large part of society.’ Thus Canada (or is it Yorkshire?) 
speaks. 

Since Principia Ethica appeared, Moore has very much revised his 
views. (How much so may be learned from his essay in The Philoso- 
phy of G. E. Moore edited by P. A. Schillp and published in 1944). 
Revised them, however, not for Mr Johnstone’s reasons, but for 
logical ones which were of no interest to Bloomsbury. Bloomsbury 
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was interested in psychology, because that subject bore directly 
upon its cherished pastime of discussing and dissecting personalities, 
and when the Woolfs turned publishers, Freud was soon a leading 
author on their list; but logic was left to Keynes, who was thought 
to need such avocations to console him for not being an artist. The 
rest of Bloomsbury put Principia Ethica into practice by each be- 
coming a painter or a critic or a creative writer. Even so, it was very 
important for Bloomsbury to be able to feel itself backed up by true 
philosophy, for whereas the Aesthetes of the ’Nineties felt that in 
being for art they were necessarily against morality, Bloomsbury be- 
lieved it was on the side of both art and morality, and only opposed 
to false morality. Hence, perhaps, Bloomsbury’s marvellous moral 
self-confidence. ; 

The members of Bloomsbury were children of rigid, if highly 
educated, Puritans. Fry’s Quaker father, for example, had forbidden 
him, when he was learning to paint, to study from the nude. And yet 
such Puritan folly served Bloomsbury, in its way, as the material in- 
heritance of Puritan thrift more obviously did; the one was the grit 
in the oyster as the other was the shell. Fry developed his own theory 
of ‘art as an end in itself’ in resistance to the Puritan idea that art 
was evil unless subservient to morality. Having been at Clifton and 
Cambridge with the Hegelian McTaggart, Fry was not of Moore’s 
mind in matters philosophical, but his theory of art fitted well with 
what Bloomsbury had taken from Principia Ethica. Like Moore, Fry 
worked by means of examples. He did not merely say why story- 
telling and moral-pointing art was bad, he showed what art was 
good, Notably he introduced Bloomsbury to French Post-Impres- 
sionist paintings, with their life and freedom and colour and their 
‘inexhaustible wealth of significant relations’. This again (though 
Mr Johnstone does not make much of it) was something quite sen- 
sational in England at that time. 

If I were writing a book about the Bloomsbury group | should 
give very much greater prominence than Mr Johnstone gives to 
Lytton Strachey. All the testimony of Bloomsbury shows that he was 
the natural leader, and many Bloomsbury characteristics were 
originally Strachey characteristics. He came from a less sheltered 
and more variously distinguished family than the rest of them, in- 
heriting the blood not only of clergymen and scholars, but of 
generals and empire-builders and odd intellectual Somerset Whigs. 
Strachey was the most polemical and aggressive of the Bloomsbury 
group, and he set the pace with his candour, his gusto, his malicious 
wit, his anti-clericalism, his indifference to public esteem, his love of 
things French and dislike of things German, his pacificism, his family 
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loyalty and family pride. He is even said to have established, by his 
own Voltairean way of speaking, a ‘Bloomsbury voice’. 

Mr Johnstone gives Strachey no such prominence. He attaches the 
correct importance to Moore; he is right in saying that Fry, by his 
continued presence as well as by his writings, became Bloomsbury’s 
leader in aesthetics. But in so many other matters it was Strachey 
who led, and one of the weaknesses of Mr Johnstone’s book is his 
failure to acknowledge this. When he turns from the generality of 
Bloomsbury to the particular works of his chosen writers, Mr John- 
stone goes wrong, | think, once more. For here he gives as much 
space to E. M. Forster as he gives to Virginia Woolf and Lytton 
Strachey together. In fact, Forster was not of the original Blooms- 
bury group. Clive Bell in a recent article (The Twentieth Century, 
February 1954) mentioned Forster as a ‘close and affectionate 
friend’ of Bloomsbury, but he added: ‘I doubt whether [he] has been 
dubbed with the fatal name.’ 

In a sense Forster is typically ‘Bloomsbury’; he cared for the things 
that Bloomsbury most cared for, and still upholds the Bloomsbury 
standards. But he was not ‘Bloomsbury’ in Mr Johnstone’s sense, a 
sense which implies that Principia Ethica and Fry’s aesthetic theories 
were formative influences behind his work. They were not. The 
dominant influence in Forster’s case was that of another Cambridge 
philosopher, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, whose Platonism (if 
that is the word) was clearly at variance with the realism (if that is 
the word) of Moore. 

Mr Johnstone sees that Forster is a moral novelist, which Virginia 
Woolf was very deliberately not. Forster is much concerned to tell 
people what to do (so where does Principia Ethica fit?), and far 
from being content with a religion of art (as Bloomsbury was), 
Forster evokes the worship of Pan and responds to the mysticisms of 
the east. Mr Johnstone finds the core of Forster’s message in his 
famous imperative ‘only connect’; and he fails to explain it in terms 
of Moore and Fry, because it has nothing to do with Moore and 
Fry. Mr Johnstone might have found the clue in Forster’s own 
epitome of the ideals of Lowes Dickinson’s life at King’s: ‘Body and 
spirit, reason and emotion, work and play, architecture and scenery, 
laughter and seriousness, life and art—these pairs which are else- 
where contrasted were there fused into one.’ I imagine in this case 
that the pupil was more wholeheartedly devoted to the ideals than 
the master. For one thing, Lowes Dickinson seems to have been adrift 
from the body and prim about sex, whereas Forster’s novels urge 


acceptance; Mr Johnstone goes so far as to call him ‘a cooler D. H. 
Lawrence’. 
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On the details of Forster’s five novels, Mr Johnstone writes un- 
usually well. He is even better on Lytton Strachey’s biographies. 
There is no harping on Strachey’s historical errors, but an honest 
attempt, at once generous and perceptive, to draw out his merits and 
his limitations. Virginia Woolf, on the other hand, has eluded Mr 
Johnstone. Again because of his image of the intellectual diarchy of 
Moore and Fry, he has failed to see the unique importance of Fry to 
Virginia Woolf. He quotes her saying that literature is ‘now un- 
doubtedly . . . under the dominance of painting’, but he does not see 
the fact which these words point to, namely, that Virginia Woolf 
was trying to make her novels like the sort of painting Roger Fry ap- 
proved of. Mr Johnstone has been stumped by the riddle of the 
‘semi-transparent envelope’. He is wrong-headed about Between the 
Acts, pedestrian (I had almost said ‘Blackstoneian’) about To The 
Lighthouse, Mrs Dalloway and The Waves. But I will not quote his 
epithets, for that would be unfair to a critic who is himself very fair 
and to a book which, despite its shortcomings, I wish nevertheless 
to recommend. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


THE SPANISH TEMPER by V. S. Pritchett. (Chatto and Windus. rss.) 


Mr Pritchett has written a deeply personal book on Spain. A distin- 
guished novelist and critic, he has conjured up the Spain that he 
knew as a young man in the early 1920’s. He, like many other Britons 
of the 1914 generation, read Unamuno’s great book, The Tragic Sense 
of Life, and wandered to Spain. Then, in his own words: “The sight 
of the landscape of Castile changed my life’. 

The result of his early Spanish wanderings appeared in Marching 
Spain in 1928, a book that is full of vigorously etched descriptions of 
the landscape and types of Extremadura. Mr Pritchett visited the 
country on several occasions until 1935 when the rising in the 
Asturias occurred and political chaos was precipitating the country 
into Civil War. He did not expect ever to visit Spain again but the 
force of the original attraction lay dormant and curiosity became so 
strong that he returned to Spain for short visits in 1951 and 1952. On 
the basis of these two journeys he has written the present book as an 
attempt to define the Spanish temper. 

This is what Mr Pritchett tells us in the preface but the Spain he 
re-creates is not the Spain of 1941/2, but rather the Spain of his 
youthful passion seen wistfully through the disillusion that comes 
upon all of us when old age begins to creep upon us and we mur- 
mur: ‘Ow sont les neiges d’antan?’ This gives a charming wistfulness 
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to many descriptions of the Castilian scenery, for they are described 
with emotion recollected in tranquillity. In addition, Mr Pritchett, 
like all other lovers of Spain, sees the Spain of 1924-1928 as a happy 
land before the terrible abyss of the Civil War. This colours—and it 
is natural that it should do so—his vision of Spain today which has 
emerged from a Civil War which cost a million dead. ; 

Originally, after reading Unamuno’s The Tragic Sense of Life, he 
had felt that Spain was ‘the old and necessary enemy of the West, 
for there we learn our history upside down and see life exposed to 
the skin. Neither in France nor in Italy can one be so frankly 
frightened. All the hungers of life are blankly stated there.’ 

When we turn back, however, to Marching Spain, we do not feel 
those transcendental fears, for it is a gay book full of appreciation 
of the zest for life of a primitive people. The author’s feeling of nos- 
talgia for the Spain he had known inspires him now to write a pas- 
sage such as the following: 

‘If one stands on the edge of the meseta on the outskirts of some 
place like Burgos, the first big town, the night comes down to one’s 
feet. The loneliness is complete. There is the warm smell of the land 
and its pungent scrub, the trilling of the crickets as numerous as the 
large stars, which come so low in the plain that one might put out 
one’s hand to touch them; and, to mark the human isolation, one 
hears the sound of some labourer tapping through the dust on his 
donkey and singing one of those songs which are made out of nothing 
and seem to have half Africa or half India in their melancholy 
1) ae te 

The nostalgia, however, also causes him to deepen his national pre- 
judices. Even at the frontier at Iruin he notices the silence and dis- 
dain of Spanish customs officers and he says: ‘What should we 
declare at the Customs? Almost everything will be opprobrious to 
them... . We are not Christians.’ At this point we rub our eyes and 
wonder whether we are back in 1836 in the days of Don Jorgito el 
Inglés. But the author does not long remain in this mood for a little 
further on he writes: ‘Manly welcome and maternal kindness, simple 
and generous, are always given to travellers, without desire for 
reward or wish to exploit.’ 

It is a stimulating book because it prods the reader again and 
again into spontaneous protest, but there is a subtlety in the way the 
author forestalls our exclamations by his second thoughts which 
are less impulsive. 

On the subject of religion the author baits his Catholic readers 
unmercifully. In these days of historical revaluation he bluntly 
makes the Inquisition the notorious model of contemporary 
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persecution in Russia, and as for St Ignatius, he says that he founded. 
the first order of Commissars in Europe—the Society of Jesus. He 
does, however, admit that the golden age of Spanish greatness in 
literature and the arts, as well as in political power, corresponded to 
the Inquisition’s authority. 

It is a dangerous generalization to state, as Mr Pritchett does, that 
intellectual life today in Spain is in eclipse. It is true that many of 
the brilliant young minds of today are turning to science and the 
more practical fields of human endeavour, but this has been the 
natural trend in many post-war countries. At the same time, a great 
neo-Romantic voice, like that of the poet Vicente Aleixandre, today 
appeals not only to the eclectics in Spain but also to those in South 
America; and the Adonais group of poets in Madrid, led by such 
literary craftsmen as Damaso Alonso, Gerardo Diego and Leopoldo 
Panero, contradict the pessimist. 

In the field of music, we have had after Falla, Turina from Seville; 
Oscar Espla, and Joaquin Rodrigo, the blind composer from the 
Mediterranean side of Spain; and the Basque composer, Guridi—all 
of whom have been heard in London. 

I can imagine the indignation that would be caused among the 
classes, crowded with female students, in the Universities of Madrid, 
Barcelona, Valencia and Seville, if they heard that a misguided 
foreign writer had stated that: ‘nowadays, in the reaction that has 
followed under Franco, it is the fashion to despise the educated 
generation socially, and that it is not done to be educated’. The em- 
phasis is all the other way, and Blue Stockings, or Marisabidillas, as 
they are called in Spain, are legion. In recent years, most of the prizes 
for novel-writing have been awarded to young women who have 
followed in the wake of that brilliant young Catalan novelist, Car- 
men Laforet, author of Nada. 

This fascinatingly controversial book may be added to the long list 
of individualist interpretations of Spain which have appeared since 
the days when Don Jorgito el Inglés, in retirement in England, wrote 
the stirring account of his adventures as a pedlar of bibles in the 
Peninsula. Why has Spain been such an obsession to the Northerner? 
The answer, as Mr Pritchett suggests at the end, may be because 
Spain rejects modern life and refuses the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, and all that we call Progress; a rejection that is by no 
means entirely negative, for in this way the Spaniards have preserved 
their individuality. 

WALTER STARKIE 
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Tue INDIFFERENT HorseMAN by Maurice Carpenter. (Elek. 25s.) 


Tue LETTERS OF SARA HUTCHINSON. Edited by Kathleen Coburn. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul. £2 2s.) 


There is a place for a new life of Coleridge. New material has been 
made available since the Dykes Campbell standard Life was pub- 
lished in 1894, and Coleridge’s stature as a philosopher of poetry, 
political science and all the numerous fields of thought encompassed 
by that ocean-like mind of his, is more evident now than ever before. 
The sordid story of financial incompetence and domestic unhappi- 
ness is still what it was; but only with time have we come to realize 
the extent to which everything that passed through Coleridge’s 
mind has been transmuted in the process. The manifold activity of 
that mind seems something apart from the tormented and confused 
temporal existence of the man who sustained it; and Coleridge’s real 
biography is the biography of his mind—a Biographia Literaria, no 
less. To this the temporal man was like a clumsy and overburdened 
slave unable to carry the great burden of intellectual activity. Mr 
Carpenter has patiently reconstructed this dogsbody in all his 
ludicrous and pathetic ineptness for the ordinary affairs of life. If 
the task of the biographer is to reconstruct the temporal—and the 
popular mind is only interested in the temporal—Mr Carpenter has 
not done ill; and it may be argued that to write the story of the men- 
tal events of a man’s life belongs to criticism not biography. Yet, in 
my opinion, Professor Livingston Lowes’ The Road to Xanadu is a 
much truer account of the real events of Coleridge’s life than any ac- 
count of the physical happenings through which he passed, suffering 
rather than enacting them. A devourer of books from his earliest 
childhood, he lived a life of ideas, of which his physical existence 
was a sort of encumbrance or interruption. Perhaps Mr Carpenter 
cannot be blamed for failing to make very much of what is left when 
we take away those abstract trains of thought, imaginative percep- 
tions, speculations and dreams that occupied him while his wife 
fussed with skillets of milk, or he himself missed appointments or 
hopped, in the characteristic manner observed by Dorothy Words- 
worth, from stone to stone along the course of a Westmorland beck. 
Mr Carpenter tries to enliven his material by telling us that ‘spring 
had come with the suddenness of a Russian summer’; or that ‘He set 
off to Sheffield in a blue coat and a white waistcoat’ (was Coleridge 
himself, one wonders, even aware of this biographical detail?). But 
I wonder whether the people who read this kind of biography want 
a life of Coleridge, and whether those who read Coleridge want this 
kind of biography. Can any but a critical biography —I think of Sir 
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Herbert Read’s admirable Life of Wordsworth—be appropriate to 


an existence so pre-eminently mental. When Mr Carpenter leaves 
fact for this kind of mental narrative, he draws largely on Professor 
Livingston Lowes, Robert Graves, and other distinguished critics but 
adds little of significance. 

The Letters of Sara Hutchinson Miss Coburn has edited with a 
careful scholarship worthy of better material. There is nothing in 
these family news-réleases (Sara Hutchinson would have been in her 
element in some department of COI) to compare with Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s exquisite letters and diaries. She was clearly a com- 
petent woman, and her talents as a secretary were put to good use 
by Wordsworth, and we should I suppose be grateful to her for see- 
ing that The Friend went to press, though there is no evidence that 
she appreciated the value of the copy. She is at her best when giving 
instructions about the measurements of a carpet or a hat; about such 
things she is clear and practical. Not in the least witty, she can be 
tart and ungenerous—as she was to Coleridge’s beautiful and 
talented daughter— perhaps because of her beauty and talent, for 
Sara was plain and matter-of-fact. Perhaps the conventionality of 
the sentiments expressed in her letters was not so much her own as 
what she felt was called-for; perhaps she was very guarded and 
secretive and her letters screen rather than reveal her; but certainly 
she had no poetry in her. Statements about gathering clouds on the 
fells that in Dorothy Wordsworth’s letters would flower into some 
unforgettable imaginative perception wither under Sara’s pen into 
banalities about the hay crop. Even Mrs Coleridge’s letters with their 
vein of helpless lamentation, their return to memories of her dead 
child, are more sympathetic than this dried-up no-nonsense vein. 

Why did Coleridge love her? One reason surely was that she was 
Wordsworth’s sister-in-law; for the thrice repeated pattern of Cole- 
ridge’s relations with women, was to love or marry the sister or 
wife’s sister of a friend, to re-create for himself the brothers and 
sisters of a home from which he was too early torn away. Then why 
not Dorothy Wordsworth, who cared for him so deeply and whose 
imagination was so much in tune with his own? Perhaps because 
Sara, by not loving him, was inaccessible. Wordsworth, Coleridge 
thought, was incapable of love. ‘Let a wife drift towards you’, Sara 
reports him as saying (It is one of the very few amusing remarks in 
the book). The Hutchinson sisters, who ministered to his temporal 
needs and left him to live his imaginative life in solitude, were per- 
haps an admirable choice for Wordsworth. Love for Coleridge was 
something very different—that poetic love that often seems to need 
an inaccessible object about which to weave its dreams; and if Sara 
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Hutchinson had nothing else in common with Dante’s dead 
Beatrice and Yeats’ proud Maud Gonne, her terre-d-terre respect- 
ability at least gave her an inaccessibility equal to theirs. Around her 
he wove his thoughts— especially during the years of absence. Mean- 
while the Wordsworth family’s steady rise to middle-aged middle- 
class respectability and eminence was most satisfactory to Miss 
Hutchinson who rose along with the rest. Only Dorothy and Cole- 
ridge sank beneath the load of the world; but only those two never 
relinquished the values of their youth, for which alone they are any 
of them remembered. 

None of these letters is to Coleridge. One would give much to 
know that she had another side, and wrote to him in a different vein, 
but the evidence all goes to show that Wordsworth was her domestic 
oracle. Miss Coburn does her best to give a favourable picture of Sara 
as a human being; and perhaps readers who prefer sense to sensi- 
bility will find more to like in her than those who, like myself, find 
in Dorothy Wordsworth the only sympathetic woman of that circle. 
Here and there it should be said one finds facts of sociological in- 
terest, about false-teeth, the prevalence of opium as a domestic cure- 
all, or farming matters, but really not enough to relieve the brisk and 
competent tedium of her busy pen. 

KATHLEEN RAINE 


SOMETHING OF THE SEA (Poems 1942-1952) by Alan Ross. (Ver- 
schoyle. 6s.) 

A CHARM AGAINST THE TOOTHACHE by John Heath-Stubbs. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 

Morat Stories by David Wright. (Verschoyle. 6s.) 

THE Hoty STONE by Thomas Blackburn. (Hand and Flower Press. 
4s. 6d.) 


Mr Alan Ross has an eye for colour and a feeling for atmosphere and 
his facility for calling up a picture by an arresting simile has estab- 
lished him as one of the most vivid of modern prose writers. But the 
qualities which distinguished Time Was Away and The Bandit on 
the Billiard Table as travel books come out less well in poetry. 
His descriptions, for instance: 

Mussolini on this terrace gargling his fatuous oratory 

or 
the black headland disappears, 

Sullen in shadow, clenched like a paw. 
or 

The kind or harbour that builds its hopes on leisure; 
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Handsome, like a waster, whose natural gifts— 

Here water held out open as a hand— 

Spin daylight-dazzle into nights of pleasure. 
—are these truly poetry or the prose work of a brilliant journalist 
re-arranged? I do not use the word ‘journalist’ with any derogatory 
implication. From the seventeenth century to the present day much 
of the best English prose has been written by journalists. But poetry 
must surely convey an idea or an impression which could not be so 
well conveyed in prose, and the recollection of Mr Ross’s resolute 
prose sometimes prevents enjoyment of his verse. The same qualities 
are there, a little weakened by the transmutation, but there is rarely 
anything more. 

The first two poems in the book have the essence of poetry — Leave 
Train with its insistent evocation of boredom and sleeplessness, and 
Arctic Waking in which the moment between sleep and waking is 
illuminated by the light over the sea before sunrise. But progres- 
sively in the later poems the reporter and the prose writer sub- 
merge the poet. The Catalan Coast, Palma—of which the first four 
lines are quoted above— Arena at Arles, Les Saintes Maries de la Mer 
are part of an immensely intelligent, interesting and subjective 
travelogue, irrelevantly but very skilfully worked into the accepted 
forms of modern verse. 

If Mr Alan Ross the prose writer is the worst enemy of Mr Alan 
Ross the poet, it begins to look a little as though the worst enemy 
of Mr Heath-Stubbs the poet was Mr Heath-Stubbs the witty 
scholar, the conversationalist and entertainer. Writing of himself 
Mr Heath-Stubbs tells us: 

His elbows and finger-joints could bend more ways than one 

And in frosty weather would creak audibly 

As to delight his friends he would give demonstration 

Which he might have done in public for a small fee 
Mr Heath-Stubbs cannot only crack his joints to amuse his friends 
(and perhaps waggle his ears though he does not tell us so?) he can 
also write entertaining, witty and learned verses. He has read a 
great deal with sympathy and he can easily imagine himself in other 
people’s places and in other epochs. This is a kind of play-acting: in 
and out of Nietzsche’s crumbling mind, or flirting with Manichaean 
heresies on the Balkan mountains; it is a make-believe, a let’s pretend, 
starred with many romantic and some exact, enchanting phrases, 
like the description of the eleven hermits ‘as spry as wagtails’. In the 
Ballad of Good King Wenceslas Mr Heath-Stubbs tells the story using 
the political and social cliches of modern historians— unplanned 
economy, the Peoples’ Front, etc. It is a neat joke, and read out loud 
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to friends at a party probably sounded a very good joke indeed. But 
it sparkles less in cold print. Is not Mr Heath-Stubbs squandering his 
talent on these squibs and ingenuities? His paraphrase of the Hundred 
_ and Thirty Seventh Psalm to the tune of Shandon Bells, for instance, 
is pretty, ingenious and even touching, but what is the point of it? 
This kind of thing descends very quickly from wit to whimsy, as is 
rather painfully shown in the poem which gives its name to the col- 
lection. I wish Mr Heath-Stubbs would stop cracking his finger joints 
for the delight of his friends and show us again, as he has done in the 
past, that he can fly. 

Mr David Wright, who edited an anthology with Mr Heath- 
Stubbs, includes in his own new collection of poems a verse 
addressed to him, sincere and friendly, at once light and serious, in 
which he expresses faith in his friend’s talent. It is because I too have 
that faith that I find Mr Heath-Stubbs’s current collection of poems 
disappointing. 

I do not find Mr Wright’s new—it is his second—collection dis- 
appointing although he too can be droll and has also written his own 
epitaph with mock disarming frankness. He describes himself as 
enjoying 

no fame at all 
Except among intractable poets, and a small 
Lunatic fringe congregating in Soho pubs. 
He addresses a number of his poems to other modern poets and he 
invokes, within a span of thirty-five pages, Baudelaire, Emily Bronté, 
George Darley, John Dryden and Rossetti digging up his wife. He is, 
as the majority of poets always have been, a cultivated intellectual 
belonging recognizably to a particular epoch. But he is set apart from 
his contemporaries by the fact that he has been ‘deaf as a tombstone’ 
—his own uncompromising phrase—since he was seven years old. 
He writes of 
silence as a priestess 
Calling to serve in the temple of a skull 
Her innocent choice. 

The extraordinary thing is that within his silent skull is the ear 
of a poet. It would be natural to expect from Mr Wright visual 
images of a greater intensity than the normal; his visual images are 
pleasing but they do not in fact stand out by their intensity. But the 
evocation of sound in his poetry — waters falling, leaves nestling —is 
beautiful. He has also a deep flow of genuine feeling and has not yet 
decided to cultivate his virtuosity at the expense of his emotions. He 
is at his best when he is simplest —in his three Valedictory Lyrics, in 
Sailing from Tilbury, or in such gentle and tender lines as these— 
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had access to much hitherto unpublished material, notably that in the 
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Especially to you these verses are, 

From and to whom I travel in the night, 

In whose white fold of hands and love I lightly 
And continually sleep and rise, as far 


As the sea’s tongue divides our meeting. 
No globe, no world of waters can assuage 
Nor lie between us the pilgrimage 

Each makes to each, and the perfecting 


Silence that banishes the ear. 


In this kind of poetry, simple in rhythm, serious and tender in 
feeling, Mr Wright excels so that one regrets almost that he should 
spend time sharpening up his faculty for observation or polishing his 
wits. But controlled emotion and intellectual cleverness can be 
brought together. In Canons Ashby Mr Wright’s feelings about Dry- 
den are beautifully conveyed through the visual and atmospheric 
evocation of a particular place. 

Thomas Blackburn knows where he is going although the reader, 
now in a Druidical circle and now on a Greek sea-shore, may not 
always be quite sure where he is being taken. But there lies behind all 
Mr Blackburn’s work an evident purpose which commands respect. 
A coherent vision, founded on myth and reaching down into man’s 
subconscious and up to the heavens, inspires and surrounds his work. 
If I do not always quite follow, the fault is perhaps mine for failing 
to understand the symbols or to pick up the clues. But I do not want 
to give the impression that Mr Blackburn is an incomprehensible 
poet. On the contrary, the myths that he uses and the pictures that 
he calls up are simple, beautiful in their twilight or dawnlight man- 
ner, and in themselves clear. It is only the ultimate meaning behind 
his world of ghosts and legends, resurrection and retribution, that 


still eludes me. But I shall continue to pursue it. 
Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 
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THERE IS STILL A River by Donald Ford. (Constable. 12s. 6d.) 

THE ACROBATS by Mordecai Richler. (André Deutsch. tos. 6d.) 
THE WHEEL by Christopher Leach. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
Look NOT Upon ME by Denys Jones. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SQUARE by Neil Macmillan. (Secker and War- 
burg. 12s. 6d.) 


The constant complaint which one hears about the younger English 
writers — particularly novelists—is that they shun fireworks, refuse 
the excitements of an avant garde and suffer from premature middle- 
age. They are accused of ‘consolidation’, though what precisely they 
are consolidating needs more definition. Consolidation is certainly 
no healthy state; young writers should be letting off their squibs and 
firecrackers, but is it right to expect any important form of literary 
innovation from the youngest generation? A glance at literary history 
shows that almost invariably it is the middle-aged who have been 
the true innovators— writers who, like Joyce or James, spent their 
youth in the tentative statements of a Dubliners or a Roderick Hud- 
son before exploring the depths of their creative power. Poetry is in 
a different case, since its inspiration does not depend, as does the 
novelist’s inspiration, on the knowledge of life which can only come 
with maturity. 

The five novels under review are all first novels, and all except 
one are apparently written by young men. The exception is Mr 
Donald Ford, who writes with such maturity that it is difficult to 
think of him as being a young man. Of all five his is the only novel 
which approaches a complete achievement. Each of the others, 
viewing the novel as an art form in its own particular way, appears 
to be the glimmering ash of the glowing coal which was first 
imagined by its author. Mr Ford’s setting is a Welsh valley seventy 
years ago—for those who are allergic to such settings it should be 
added that this is in no way an ‘indeed to goodness, whatever’ sort of 
novel. Its hero is Idris Penbran, a farouche young bastard-sowing 
squire torn between a lusty love for the honest village whore and his 
nice English wife. It would be easy to make this story of Idris, the 
demon-lover, sound like an excursion into Miss Daphne du Maurier’s 
territory, but in fact Mr Ford has written a serious novel about the 
consequences of human error, lust and the varieties of love. To have 
given his theme the romantic outward trappings of the Wuthering 
Heights school does not reduce the seriousness of what he has to 
say. Mr Ford has the right violence and lustiness for his subject, and 
he can write; he catches a character in a sentence, as in this descrip- 
tion of a porty English parson: ‘There would come a time when the 
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port had established its finest purple in his nose and cheeks when he 
would be the part to perfection, filling out the borrowed suit of flesh 
to a proper rotundity, and carrying a fine belly before him to bolster 
a pious reputation.’ 

Mr Mordecai Richler, who equals Mr Ford in violence of tem- 
perament, is a Canadian writer of twenty-two. The Acrobats is the 
result of his international service in Europe and it has about it the 
atmosphere of the crew-cut Americans in jeans who have found life 
outside the Café de Flore and inside a preferably squalid hotel in St 
Tropez. In fact it is set in Valencia during a fiesta and traces the re- 
lationship between a Canadian painter, André, and various people, 
including his Spanish mistress, a pimp for catamites, Kraus, a Ger- 
man officer who eventually murders him, and Chaim, a personifica- 
tion of the Wandering Jew. The threat of Communism and the Civil 
War (rather than the World War) shadow the whole novel. It is as if 
Mr Richler has been overwhelmed by his discovery of the political 
state of Europe as much as other expatriate writers are overwhelmed 
by its cultural state. The value of the novel is that it has been written 
with a passionate desire to express this discovery and at the same 
time to express a violent Weltschmerz. Mr Richler’s obvious mentor 
is Hemingway and it is in the factitious toughness of his writing that 
he shows his influence at its worst. Nevertheless this is an admirable 
début, and Mr Richler is clearly a novelist to be watched. 

Of all the novels under review here only The Wheel makes any 
attempt at formal experiment. It is less a novel than a short account 
in prose-poetry of a young ex-soldier’s journey alone into an 
Arabian desert and his self-discovery after capture by tribesmen. 
There are flashbacks to show the inadequacies of the hero’s life in 
England and which explain the necessity of his journey into the in- 
terior —not only of Arabia but of his own being. The symbolism of 
the narrative has a clarity which comes from Mr Leach’s certainty of 
what he is aiming to do. The prose, too, is precise and clear, yet it is 
here that the weakness of the book lies; it is overloaded with adjec- 
tives which give it a monotonous rhythm, and there is something 
not quite convincing about the ‘poetical’ nature of the prose. Such 
sentences as the following are typical; ‘life was one beautiful 
boundless map wherein were charted the million cities of his desire, 
the frontiers of his love,’ ‘these lands of bright endeavour’ or ‘Life 
became the pin-table of Now’. Prose such as Mr Leach wishes to 
write is the easiest thing in the world to do badly and the most diffi- 
cult to do well; he has only solved some of its problems. 

There could be no greater contrast between Mr Leach and Mr 
Denys Jones in their attitudes to the novel. With a straightforward 
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Wyndham Lewis. Rude Assignment ty 

In this autobiography, Wyndham Lewis tells the whole story of his literary and 
artistic career and explains how he came to write his many books and what his 
purpose was in writing them. Illustrated. 222 pages plus index. Cloth Binding. 
Published at 21/-. Offered at 8/6. 


Vincent Van Gogh. Letters to an Artist 
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narrative manner he tells the story of a corporal in Kenya during 
the last year of the war, his love for an African nurse and his adven- 
tures during the first Mau Mau rising. It is clearly an account of true 
experience and that is its interest, but when the word ‘competent’ 
is thrown at the younger novelists in a pejorative sense it is a novel 
like this which justifies the word. Mr Jones can tell a story, his prose 
is decent though his dialogue does not ring true, but one waits in 
vain for him to illuminate his theme of love between Black and 
White, for him to make some revelation of this territory of human 
love. Instead it is all reduced to an account of official and social dis- 
approval. The author’s attitude to the subject is interestingly equi- 
vocal; his liberalism does not prevent him from insisting all the time 
that Naomi, the nurse, is really just like an English girl, talks col- 
loquial English, knows about Magna Carta, thinks in an English 
manner. By denying her very Africanness Mr Jones seems uncon- 
sciously to take part with the illiberalism his novel intends to attack. 
Mr Macmillan uses the endlessly interesting theme of love be- 
tween a middle-aged woman and a young man. In this case the young 
man is an unprincipled boy of eighteen who for some reason 
becomes secretary to the woman’s husband. Stendhal and John 
O’Hara have examined such a love with a clinical and penetrating 
detachment which has evaded Mr Macmillan. His Veronica and 
Lawrence do not lend charm to their little den of iniquity; they are 
involved in the most squalid of adulteries in spite of Mr Macmillan’s 
assurances to the contrary. The affair is set in a world in which ‘to 
miss a party given by one of their set distinguished by wealth and 
artistic eminence was unthinkable, not to be invited was to feel the 
hottest coal from humiliation’s fire pressed against the crown of the 
head. To live one had to go everywhere, see everything and every- 
one... .’ Mr Macmillan clearly realized that the people inhabiting 
the slightly unreal world he has envisaged must talk with a degree 
of wit and intelligence — but perhaps it is a sly satirical intent which 
has made them, in fact, talk with an absence of both. Mr Macmillan 
has the makings of a good story-teller, but his view of life is as yet too 
uncertain for him to give his theme the ‘meaning’ which a novel 
demands. His next novel, however, should be worth looking for. 
MICHAEL SWAN 
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is described as an ‘ironic comedy’, that is presumably what the 
author intended. Miss Hester Chapman, who undoubtedly has a gift 
of comedy of a light-handed and sophisticated sort, has chosen a 
theme which it is rather difficult to see as comic— the sad experience 
of unsuccessful middle-aged love. Of course it could be made funny, 
by a ribald and thick-skinned writer, but that is the last thing Miss 
Chapman could ever be. She is, in fact, a distinguished member of 
the category I recently saw described by a robust reviewer as ‘the 
professional sensitives’. She writes fastidiously, has a loving and 
poetic eye for visual beauty, and understands the emotional adven- 
tures of middle-age; but her central theme is not a subject for 
comedy, and she has failed to make it so. This is, indeed, a rather 
uncheerful work, and though one of the minor characters is ex- 
tremely funny, the impression it leaves on the mind is one of melan- 
choly unease. 

Her heroine, the ‘I’ of the story, is a colourless woman of fifty-two, 
still in love with the man she had hoped to marry more than twenty 
years before. He had married instead an attractive hysteric nine 
years younger, and Mary Henderson (whom her author makes a 
professional ‘ghost’ writer to underline the fact that her life is lived 
entirely at second-hand) has met her emotional needs by becoming 
the indispensable friend of both husband and wife. The three take a 
holiday together in southern Italy, the old love of Mary and Hugo 
comes momentarily to life, and very nearly precipitates a crisis; the 
wife takes refuge in mental unbalance; the husband, conditioned by 
years of suffering and supporting her, at the crucial moment fails to 
make the break for which all seems ripe, and the heroine escapes 
most unexpectedly from her tragedy by discovering, when at last he 
offers himself without reserve, that she no longer loves him. The 
situation is sobering and rather unlikely. Blanche Silcox (another 
recent and far more formidable middle-aged heroine) would not 
have been so easily put off. But there it is. Perhaps this is the comic 
irony we have been promised? I found it melancholy, completely 
convincing for nine-tenths of the way, then bewilderingly false. 
This is a pity, for the special anguish and diffidence of middle-aged 
love are truthfully felt and delicately described. If Mary were a less 
neutral character it would be harrowing; and it is to her author's 
credit that she has performed this difficult part of her task so well. 
For it is difficult: nobody accepts with comfort the idea of passionate 
love tormenting the fifties: however middle-aged the reader, love- 
sympathy goes more readily to the young: one is conscious that at 
fifty-two the heyday in the blood is better tame. 

Of the genuinely comic elements, however, one character at least 
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is a superb success. The anglophile Italian nobleman isa shade over- 
done, the intolerably priggish young couple, shocking their sophisti- 
cated elders with Buchmanite seriousness, are farcical rather than 
comic: but of Nadya, the white-Russian couturiére of sphinx-like 
beauty and sibylline wisdom, one could hardly have too much. 
‘Peasant here as in Russia,” Nadya replied in an omniscient man- 
ner. “Good—not scum. If you, my darling, treat like scum, then is. 
Now here in Italy too long has been scum and so is Red.” . . . “Ah,” 
said Nadya, inclining herself towards me and narrowing her eyes, 
“you my darling think here is happy because peasant bow and smile. 
Tourist” —she brought out this word with contemptuous emphasis 
—“not live, not employ, see nothing. I every week see and feel— 
here—not here—” tapping her forehead. “You all in head. No good. 
Must feel. Not think. So in sympathy with simple people.” ’ Nadya, 
largely owing to her perfection in dialogue, is a creation of pure 
comedy, an unalloyed success. 

Under the Net is a first novel, and an arrestingly good one. It is not 
a masterpiece (however loosely one chooses to employ that un- 
yielding word) because it never quite makes up its mind where it is 
going; but where it does find its feet, and progresses for any distance 
in one direction, it shows an original talent of great quality. What I 
suspect Miss Murdoch set out to do was to write a highly intelligent 
picaresque novel which should be extremely funny: what she has it 
in her to produce, I believe, is something more—a novel which is 
not only a novel of action, but one of thought and feeling into the 
bargain. What convinces me is the individual, unfaltering way in 
which she presents her first-person hero, Jake Donahue. He is clever, 
feckless, none too particular as to honesty, egotistical and cold, a 
would-be writer too lazy to work, a sponger, a man to all intents and 
purposes worthless. Yet his potential worth is gradually made clear; 
as he pursues his ludicrous adventures he grows and ripens, and by 
the last page we know he is on the point of becoming a good writer. 
This is partly due to the fact that his first-person narrative is so ad- 
mirably well written. For all his hard, unsentimental manner there 
is poetry in him, his expression is nervous and economical, his 
thought masculine. He is the only thing in the book. The minor 
characters, the adventures, the absurdities one by one fall away, and 
in the end we are left alone with the intense, the self-absorbed ap- 
proach of a character to its destiny. 

This character is built up unobtrusively, through emotional en- 
tanglements and horseplay in the contemporary intellectual under- 
world, in pubs and film studios, in Paris and the fringes of Earl’s 
Court. The signals are small, but telling. ‘I took a deep breath, how- 
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ever, and followed my rule of never speaking frankly to a woman in 
moments of emotion. No good ever comes of this. It is not in my 
nature to make myself responsible for other people. I find it hard 
enough to pick my own way along.’ Later, ‘With Anna, however, I 
did come near to taking the thing seriously; and that, although I am 
sure she would never have said yes, was perhaps why I let myself 
drift away from her in the end. | hate solitude, but I am afraid of 
intimacy. The substance of my life is a private conversation with 
myself which to turn into a dialogue would be equivalent to self- 
destruction. The company which I need is the company which a 
pub or a café will provide. I have never wanted a communion of 
souls. It’s already hard enough to tell the truth to oneself.’ And 
again, a touch which every writer will wryly acknowledge: ‘It's 
always a strange experience to read one’s own writings again after 
an interval. They so rarely fail to impress. As I turned the pages of 
this curious journal I felt that the years that separated me from the 
moment of its creation had given it a strange independence. It was 
like meeting as an adult someone whom one knew long ago as a 
child.’ Impulsive yet cold in his amorous life, Jake is intensely sus- 
ceptible to all the emotions of place, and his brief interlude in Paris, 
for all its hard bright humour, is poetic and moving. ‘Arriving in 
Paris always causes me pain, even when I have been away for only a 
short while. It is a city which I never fail to approach with expecta- 
tion and leave with disappointment. There is a question which only 
I can ask and only Paris can answer; but this question is something 
which I have never yet been able to formulate. Certain things indeed 
I have learnt here: for instance, that my happiness has a sad face, so 
sad that for years I took it for my unhappiness and drove it away.’ 
There are moments when one is fleetingly reminded of Stevie Smith’s 
incomparable first novel, A Novel on Yellow Paper, then a long 
dreamlike pursuit in the Tuileries gardens which awakes a haunting 
echo from Le Grand Meaulnes: but the thing is intensely individual, 
and so mixed up with tough and ridiculous adventures that for most 
of the time it seems not to be a serious novel at all, but just a smart 
intellectual frolic—what Miss Chapman’s publishers in her blurb 
describe as ‘a truly contemporary entertainment’. One enjoys it 
enormously, and is left curious, stimulated and unsatisfied —surely 
the ideal condition for the reader who will wait with considerable 
appetite for whatever comes next. 


MARGARET LANE 
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In Case You Don’t Know 


MARGIAD EVANS is the author of a remarkable autobiographical work, of 
which the second part, A Ray of Darkness, was published in 1952. Her poems 
have appeared in many periodicals and have been broadcast in New Soundings 
in the BBC Third Programme. 


LAWRENCE DURRELL’s last collection of poems was On Seeming to Presume. 
He is at present living in Cyprus. 


ALBERTO MORAVIA, author of The Woman of Rome and Bitter Honeymoon, 
has been preparing for some time a series of stories of Roman life, of which 
Poor Fish is one. 


ANTHONY THWAITE is reading English at Christ Church, Oxford, and has 
edited The Isis. A first pamphlet of his poems has recently appeared from 
The Fantasy Press. 


PIERRE SCHNEIDER is 28. He contributes frequently to journals in France 
and America. He has recently published a volume of essays, La Voix Vive, 


dealing with painters and poets. A new book, Les Cing Saisons, is to appear 
soon. 


PAUL ROCHE is 26. He spent the first nine years of his life in India, was 
educated at Catholic colleges in England, served in the Royal Navy and 
studied painting under Duncan Grant. He has published a book of prose 
fables, The Rat and Convent Dove, and his first novel O Pale Galilean ap- 
peared this summer. 


LORD DAVID CECIL is at present at work on a book on Lord Melbourne. He 
is the Goldsmith Professor of English Literature at Oxford. 
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